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PERSONAL 
DVERTISER, experienced Jersey breeder, 
farming over 200 acres in Hants, having 
insufficient capital fully to stock farm, would like 
to contact lady or gentleman interested in pedi- 
gree Jerseys with view to increasing herd on 
share basis.—Box 276. 
FPORNISHED, self-contained Flats in newly 
appointed Hotel from well-known mansion 
close New Forest and Ringwood. Service given. 
Guests accepted. Terms on application. Fishing. 
shooting, hunting. Nothing wanted for the ideal 
life.—Box 211. 
RS. RIDLEY-DAY receives a few children 
between the age of 6-12 years in her country 
home to be educated with her own daughter. The 
children work to the P.N.E.U. programme under 
experienced staff. Entire responsibility is taken 
if parents are abroad. Music, dancing, own ponies. 
Highest references. East Farleigh, Kent. 














COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 





16, 1948 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). 


Box Fee 1/6 





FOR SALE 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





ANDARIN Coat, £25.—TAYLER, Tasmela, 
Hough Lane, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
EAL lace and muslin Dress (lady’s) for sale. 
Perfect condition. Price £25.—Box 262 * 
R W. SYMONDS Masterpieces of English Furni- 
* ture and Clocks. Rembrandt by Michel. 2 
vols. Heinnemann 1894. Offers. Also Set Drawing 
Instruments; as new. Cost £4/10/-. Accept £3.— 
Box 263. 
ALE. Soft Tweed Two-piece (unworn), brown 
blue, 26 gns.; tie Silk Dress, 16 gns.; Woollies, 
Blouses. All very small fitting, 24 waist; Shoes, 
3" black/navy, heel 2% in., flat heel, brown, 
broad fitting. All 5 gms. each. Perfect. Par- 
ticulars stamped envelope.—Box 284. 














R. & MRS. VERNON GITTINS invite their 
clients and friends to visit Llanrhydd Hall, 
Ruthin, close to Ruthin Castle in the beautiful 
Vale of Clwyd (20 miles from Chester) where they 
have a very interesting collection of antique and 
decorative furniture. 
Gs. Unfurnished accommodation, spacious 
* modernised Cotswold house. Double bedroom, 
dressing-room, fitted cupboards, large sitting- 
room, own bath. Adequate staff. Own produce. 
Stabling if required.—Box 207. 
GQOUTHERN Irish family would like middle- 
aged gentleman as paying guest, in lovely 
country house, hunting with two well-known 
Irish packs. Free salmon and trout fishing and 
rough shooting. Convenient to many southern 
race meetings. Terms: 7 gns. week. Own horse 
kept, fed and exercised by first-class groom, 2 gns. 
week. Interview arranged.—Box 283. 














HETLAND Sheepskin Rugs in white. “cream. 

brown, black, rose and gold, sizes approx, 
38 in. x 3) in. and 32 in. x 24 in., prices £5 and £4 
respectively, no coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle Berets, 
16/6, no coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle Gloves, 18/6 
pr., 1 coupon. Ladies’ Fair Isle Jumpers, 124/5, 
6 coupons. Ladies’ Fair Isle bordered Jumpers, 
80/-, 6 coupons. Gent's all Fair Isle Slipovers, 
98/-, 6 coupons. Fair Isle bordered Shetland 
Slipons, 65/-, 6 coupons. Hand-knitted woollen 
Slipovers, 30/4, 6 coupons. Hand-knitted all-wool 
Golf or Walking Hose, 20/- pr., 2 coupons. Hand- 
knitted woollen Half-hose, 7/6 pr., 2 coupons. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed.—HEBRIDEAN 
CROFTER WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, 
Outer Hebrides. 


HOOTING Brake, Humber Super Snipe, 27 h.p., 
very good condition; 5 nearly new tyres: 
tax £10 from Januarv 1, 1948.—Box 285. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A VERY fair price offered for your unwanted 
** trout rods, and tackle.—Box 281. a 


ANtiauzs and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 


A SAFE INV ESTMENT equal to a return of over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 244 per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 

















Bicss 0: OF MAIDENHEAD wish to purchase fine 
Antique Silver, Furniture and Jewellery.— 
Please write, or telephone Maidenhead 963. 


B2!7TISH COLONIALS. Approvals. Wide range 
1d. to 5/- ; perfect condition. Moderate prices. 
—Write, CORNISH STAMP COMPANY, Glenesk, 


Liskeard, Cornwall. 

CARPETS. Our unrivalled service for every- 
thing connected with carpets. Buying, sell- 

ing, cleaning, dyeing, repairing. Carpet auction 

sales a speciality.—Write for details to LAMER- 

TON’S, “The Carpet People,” High Street, Ealing, 

w.5. Telephone: EALING 2241. 




















HESS. When buying new equipment remember 

the original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are 
the best. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
iB YOUR HOUSE is too i: large or inconvenient 

we can alter and modernise without cash out- 
lay on your part.—For full particulars without 
obligation, write HUGHES CONSTRUCTION Co., 
LTD., 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1 (White- 
hall 0258). 
WN APPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 

Jewellery and Silver. Also Gold of any 

description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


MOnomarks. Permanent London Address. 
Letters redirected, 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply MONOMARK BCM MONO 17, W.C.1. 
poe CRAITS painted from photographs, com- 
pletely lifelike. Apply specimen brochure. 
Reasonable fee.—K. LEE, Putson Manor, Hereford. 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO., execute all kinds of 
Handbag Repairs, Alterations and Relines. 
Send or call for estimate.—57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over Randalls). 
HE CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK AND DIARY 
for 1948—a unique fine art production 
specially designed for art lovers and collectors, 
on sale at good bookshops and stationers, price 
28/- including purchase tax, or it can be obtained 
direct from THE CONNOISSEUR LTD., 21, Ebury 
Street, London, S.W.1, price 29- (including 
postage). 
rE pay £30 oz. 22 ct. t. wedding- -rings; £25-£100 
gold cigarette cases; £15-£75 silver tea-sets; 
£15-£35 cultured pearl necklaces; £50-£150 diamond 
watches and eternity rings; £5-15 gold cameo 
brooches; £50-£5,000 for diamond and coloured 
stone rings, brooches, bracelets and earrings. 
Valuations by qualified expert (Fellow Gemmo- 
logical Association). Register your parcels (cash 
or offer per return), or call at M. HAYES & SONS, 
LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. Holborn 
8177. 




















FOR SALE 
OR sale, Red Hunting Coats (large) and Boots. 
Black Habits (slim) and Boots. White Dinner 
Dress (unworn), black walking Shoes (5'»).— 
LADY REYNOLDS, 67, Chelsea Square, S.W.3. 
UNS. A pair of Holland & Holland ‘“Domin- 
ion’’ 12-bore ejector Guns, in the same con- 
dition as when purchased new in 1942. With high 
quality leather case, 260 gns.—Box 286. 
HOES, size 2, small fitting. White satin 
(evening) 3 in. heels, maker “‘Raines”’ (new), 
multi brocade (evening) 3 in. heels (Brown's of 
Cheste1), worn once. Brown suede high front (day) 
3 in. heels, from India, worn once. All purchased 
1946. No coupons. £5/15/- all. 5 yds. paie pink 
Satin, 36 in., £3/15/-; 5 yds. light mavy heavy 
Georgette, 36 in., £5/15/-; 1 exquisite cream 
heaviiy embroidered Chinese Coat, £10/10/-. No 
coupons.—Box 279. 














SITUATIONS 


IRCH HOTEL, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX. 
We shall be pleased to send full particulars of 
this extremely comfortable and conveniently 
situated country house hotel.—Apply: PROPRIE- 
TOR. Tel.: Haywards Heath 670. 

RANCASTER.. NORFOLK. 
THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL 
Adjoining the Royal West Norfolk Golf Club, and 
within easy reach of Hunstanton, offers individual 
golfers and golfing societies looking for a late 
summer holiday, a grand “‘card,’’ plus tennis, 
riding, swimming, sailing, dancing. Tel.: Bran- 

caster 17. 
URGH ISLAND HOTEL, SOUTH DEVON. 
Open Easter to October. Fine cuisine and 
wines in surroundings of luxurious comfort and 
natural beauty. Terms from £2 per day inclusive. 
—Apply, THE MANAGER, Burgh Island, Bigbury- 
on-Sea. Telegrams: Burgotel, Bigbury-on-Sea. 
Tel.: Bigbury-on-Sea 272-3. 
IORNISH RIVIERA. PERRANPORTH. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL. 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always good food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
EER PARK HOTEL, HONITON, DEVON. 
Sportsman’s paradise in glorious country. 
Private Trout Fishing on River Otter. Riding, 
Squash, Tennis, Billiards, etc. Own produce. 
Central heating, h. and c. in every bedroom. 
Guests met Sidmouth Junction (3% hours Lon- 
don).—Write or phone Honiton 64. 
ROVE HOTEL, SINGLETON, CHICHESTER. 
Exclusive Country House Hotel, in beautiful 
old-world village, near Goodwood. Excellent food; 
pleasant walks; golfing.—Tel.: Singleton 225. 




















None of the vacancies tn these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she ts excepted from the provisions of the 
Control of the Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 

that Order. 


VACANT 
“IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. The Civil 
Service Commissioners invite applications 
for one Chief Estate Officer, eight Estate Officers, 
and thirteen Assistant Estate Officers in the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. The 
vacancies for the Chief Estate Officer, two Estate 
Officers and three Assistant Estate Officers are 
in the offices of the Ministry in London. The 
remaining vacancies are at the regional offices 
of the Ministry in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Leeds, 
Nottingham, Cambridge, Reading, Bristol, Car- 
diff, Birmingham, Manchester and Tunbridge 
Wells. Candidates must be British subjects, at 
least 40 years of age on 1st January, 1948, for the 
post of Chief Estate Officer, and for the posts of 
Estate Officer and Assistant Estate Officer at 
least 35 and 30 years of age respectively on Ist 
January, 1948. Candidates must be Corporate 
members of one of the following Bodies: (a) The 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, (b) 
The Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, 
(c) The Land Agents’ Society, or alternatively, 
have passed an examination qualifying for a 
University degree in Estate Management (B.A. 
Camb. or B.Sc. London). In addition, candidates 
will be expected to possess wide professional 
experience in private practice or in the service of 
a Local Authority or Government Department. 
Salary scales in London are: Chief Estate Officer. 
men, £1,320 by £50 to £1,520; women, £1,160 by £50 
to £1,350. Estate Officer, men, £1,050 by £35 to 
£1,270; women, £909 by £30 to £1,100. Assistant 
Estate Officer, men, £750 by £25 to £1,000; women, 
£650 by £25 to £850. The salary scales are some- 
what lower in the provinces. Forms of applica- 
tion and further particulars may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, 
6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 2084, to whom application should be returned 
not later than 12th February, 1948, for candidates 
in the United Kingdom, or 12th March, 1948, for 
candidates overseas. 
IOOK-HOUSEKEEPER required for Ascot 
district. Must be an excellent cook; wages 
and outings good. Reply, giving full particulars, 
to Box 271. 
ARRIED Couple wanted as Cook-house- 
keeper and Gardener handyman for small 
house in New Forest village, on bus route. Separ- 
ate suite, two in family, references required.— 
Write: LADY CROFTON, Minstead, Hants. 
ANTED Mother's Help; three children. 6, 4 
and 1 year; comfortable, warm bed-sitting 
room with wireless; woman regularly for cleaning. 








£2 per week. £2/10/- after 6 months. Happy 
home for right person.—Bo¥ 275. 
ORKING Housekeeper and friend (to do 


rough work), small cottage, 3 beds., own 
nicely furnished bungalow, 2 beds, sitting and 
kitchen. All modern conveniences; 5 minutes bus, 
coach and village; no children; 40 miles south 
London. Terms by arrangement. Admirable, 
suit middle-aged friends; delightful surroundings 
and ‘most comfortable.—Box 277. 
WANTED 


YHARTERED ARCHITECT, | Surveyor rand ‘Build- 
ing Technician requires permanent position 
on a country estate where his services can be 
applied to maintenance and development work.— 
Box 272. 
ADY offers services in gentleman's farmhouse, 
housekeeper or cook. Capable, energetic: 
fond of children and country life. Highest recom- 
mendations. Appointment.—Box 278. 


Yoone LADY (25) seeks job in Country Club or 

Sports Hotel as Secretary-Receptionist; some 
previous experience; 
—Box 273. 


OUNG LADY, | fully qualified secretary, short- 

hand typist, seeks post on farm, stud, or 
large estate; assist outdoors; can hand milk, and 
drive car. Commence February.—Box 288. 


OUNG LADY, Londor. Matric., having com- 
pleted secretarial course, able drive car, 
knowledge poultry, fond children and animals, 


seeks post in country; live as family.—Box 287. 





interested people, sports. 








XMOOR., CROWN HOTEL. Exford. Centrally 
heated. H. and c. in all bedrooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking. Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing 
in season on Exe and Barle. Taxis meet trains at 
Dulverton, Minehead, or Taunton. Tel. Exford 43. 





EDUCATIONAL 
DAVES. LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.ii, 
Individual tuition for examinations. Navy 
Special Entry. Army Entrance (new scheme), 
lst M.B., Higher and School Certificates, London 
Matric, University Entrance and Scholarships, 


LE4EN HAIRDRESSING AND _ BEA JTy 
CULTURE for a successful career. Prospr “tus 
Sec., LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESS NG 
AND BEAUTY CULTURE, 6, Shaftesbury Ave;:ue, 
London, W.1. 





EPCOTE LODGE, Findon, Sussex. Resj:'entia] 
Riding Academy for Ladies. Long or short 
courses. Candidates successfully prepared ‘or the 
I. of H. Examination.—Principals: R. E. /RIT- 


CHARD, ex-M.F.H. (Fellow and Instructor «! the 
Institute of the Horse), and MRS. PRITC!! RD, 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'.:. {o, 

“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bu ‘tin; 
and prospectus of world-famous co: :se— 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, \\ 7 
"TT EanNgING OF A JOURNALISTIC CA! ‘ER? 

If so, get in touch now with the L( ‘DON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only hool 
under the patronage of leading newspap: pro- 

















prietors. Specialised and concentrated Jc) rnal- 
istic course offered at HALF FEES. cial 
courses in Short Story Writing, Poetry ani ‘adio 
Play Writing. PERSONAL COACHING... Vrite 
for free book and advice to: L.S.J., 57, © irdon 

Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
— 

LIVESTOCK 
RUFT’S—for the best in Pedigree Dogs, 
Acquire your dog through a reputable © rgan- 
isation. Specialist advice on purchase, tr’ ‘ning, 
boarding and stripping. Alsatian ining 
Kennels.—Advice and particulars, CH. (LES 
CRUFT, Kennards Ltd., Croydon. Tel.: ©» ydon 
55 or Cowden 2183. 

NEW SECTIONAL POULTRY HOUSES. 6 ft. 
long, 4 ft. wide, 4 ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. © in. at 
back, complete with floor boarded and felt« | roof. 
Inside nest boxes, dropping board, three perches, 
two hen exits and fittings, creosoted throw shout 
Price 19 gns. each, carriage paid.—STAN/.Y W. 
LOWER, Gatewoods Farm, Rayne, Braintree, 








Come and te spoilt. 
Froop you will enjoy. Breakfast in bed. Tele- 
phone and self-controlled wireless by your 
bedside. And, according to your whims, resident 
orchestra, dancing, golf, bridge, putting, cocktail 
lounge—or just relaxation in our sun lounge.— 
VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the sea, SIDMOUTH. 
—KENNETH DREW, Gen. Manager. Tel.: Sid- 
mouth 951. 
ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 
LAND. Wonderful scenery. Excellent grilse, 
seatrout, browntrout and sea fishing. Bathing. 
Electric light. Under new management.—Tel. 
No. 201 Kinlochbervie.—Proprietors: R. & L. M. 
NEILSON. 
RELAND, HOLLYBROOK HOTEL. Situated 
amidst lovely surroundings, own park border- 
ing shores of Lough Arrow. First-class Trout 
fishing and 15,000 acres rough shooting: Grouse, 
Woodcock, Snipe, Pheasant and Duck, free to 
residents. The Hotel is completely modernised 
throughout and offers first-class food and a well- 
stocked cellar.—For brochure apply: MAJOR 
D. R. SHERRIFF, Hollybrook, Lough Arrow, 
Ballinafad, Sligo. Tel.: Ballinafad 3. 
ACHRIE HOTEL, ISLAY. Excellent accom- 
modation for the winter season. H. and c. in 
all bedrooms. Peat fires. Home farm. Fully 
licensed. Winter golf: 18-hole course. Rough, 
shooting: 6,000 acres. Special terms for long 
winter lets.—Apply, RESIDENT MANAGER. 
Phone: Port Ellen 10. 
ULLION COVE HOTEL. S. CORNWALL. 
Winter comfort in this first-class fully- 
licensed Hotel. Golf, cliff walks. Write for terms 
and brochure. Telephone: Mullion 328. 
ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Launceston. Shooting. Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking, own farm, Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM, 
Tel.: Ottenham Station 205. 


























Essex. a 
ALUKI PUPPIES for sale. These beautiful 
Persian Gazelle Hounds (one of the world’s 

oldest breeds) are bred from championship strains, 

colours: cream, grizzle, and red. Registered 

Kennel Club. Very affectionate companions 

Splendid watch dogs. Special prices to good 

homes now.—MISS V. H. WATKINS, The Glen, 

Pennington Road, Southborough, near Tunbridge 

Wells. Phone: Southborough 207. 

PRINGER SPANIELS, six months old, for 
sale; liver and white. Sire, Teal of Chastle- 
ton; dam, Kaimhill Misty; both sire and dam 
excellent workers. Pedigree includes 30 Inter- 
national, Show and Field Trial Champions,— 
BRYCE KNOX, Crummock, Beith, Avrshire. 


GARDENING 
Att can grow still more Food in STRAWSON 
GARDEN FRAMES. 1d. stamp for list C.L.48. 
Also STRAWSON GLASSHOUSES against 
W.A.E.C. permits.—G. F. STRAWSON & SON, 
Horley, Surrey. eT 
ALPINE STRAWBERRY Fruits continuously 
from June to November. Very hardy, and 
easily grown. Produces heavy crops of well- 
flavoured fruit year after year. Strong plants, 
12/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, 
Carluke, Scotland. 
HAD York Crazy and Rectangular Paving. 
weather-worn Limestone Rockery, etc.— 
WATERHOUSE, DENBIGH & CO., LTD., Bolton 
Wood Quarries, Bradford. a 
EAT MOSS for gardens, poultry, horses, two 
large sacks 37/-; Leaf Mould 25/-, delivered; 
trucks quoted. Also Peat Fuel, Fibrous Loam.— 
CAPT. BATTERSBY, Herstmonceux, Sussex. __ 


ROSE AND ORCHID SPECIALIST (50 years) 
offers the world’s CHOICEST WICHURAIANA 


























| 


rambler (expert’s testimonial) and FINEST GOLD } 


MEDAL Hybrid Teas. Order now to secure 


delivery, January-March.—Box 289. 





LD Sussex village. Comfortable »da- 
tion and good country food at Blenheim Farm, 
Robertsbridge. Horses for hire. 700 acres of 
rough shooting; also fishing. Terms 5 gns. a week. 
Telephone: Robertsbridge 148. 
EATON BEACH HOTEL, SEATON, S. DEVON. 
A.A.****, R.A.C. Winter in warmth at one of 
Devon's best hotels. Sea front. Cocktail lounges 
and bars, billiards, table tennis. Restful lounges, 
log fires, cent. htg. Good shooting, golf. Special 
terms extended visits. Tel. 17. 
PRING is in the air—no matter the month—at 
THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, BUDE, one of 
Cornwall's leading hotels. Tel.: Bude 15. 
T. MAWES, CORNWALL. SHIP AND CASTLE 
HOTEL. Ideal for winter residence. Warmest 
spot in England. Average winter temperature 
same as Pau, France. On water’s edge facing 
south. Private baths and suites. Dancing. 
Games room. Good Continental cuisine. Plenty 
of spirits and choice wines. Winter terms from 
21/- daily. Trains met Truro.—Apply, St. Mawes 
326, or London, Wel. 6109. 
PEND YOUR WINTER VACATION in Sunny 
Jersey. THE HOTEL METROPOLE has 
vacancies from 6 gns. per week inclusive. Tel. 410. 
IS VIOTDALE LODGE, NEAR HAWICK, ROX- 
BURGHSHIRE, offers an atmosphere of home, 
with the comforts and service of a first-class hotel. 
Excellent cuisine, well-stocked cellar. Central 
heating, h. and c. in bedrooms. First-class loch 
and river fishing. Delightful moorland walks. 
Tariff on request. Teviotdale 232. ee 
HE CLUNY HILL HOTEL, FORRES (formerly 
The Hydro), with its exceptionally mild 
climate, is specially recommended for that ‘‘late’’ 
holiday and as a popular winter resort. There is 
a private path to the famous Muiryside Golf 
Course, which is but one minute’s walk. Winter 
and spring reservations now being received at 
special terms. Central heating and log fires. 
Cocktail bar. Excellent cuisine. Billiards and 
recreation rooms. Telephone: Forres 364. er 
T= COURT, CHARMOUTH, DORSET. Acom- 
fortable Private Hotel with a reputation for 
good cooking. Ideal for holidays and residence. 
Terms 4-7 gns. 























VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request,—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 


WiNEFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT. 
have been honoured at the Chelsea Flower 
Show with the Royal Horticultural Society's 
premier award of a Gold Medal for their Alpine 
Garden of Ingleton Rock. Further information 
and photographs at request. Winkfield Manor 
Nurseries have experience in the design and 
construction of Formal Gardens and Landscape 
Planting in Parks and Estates. Winkfield Row 
3112, 








WANTED  - 
A COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded 
callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD., 2%. 
Oxford Street, W.1, who buy good quality Paste, 
Marcasite and Fancy Jewellery, Cultured Pearls 
and Cameo Brooches, Highest prices paid. Sell j 
now b2fore the demand ceases. Call or set | 
registeced post, stating price required, Cash 0! 
offer by return. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned fo r dis 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth | 
ing of all kinds.— Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMON® AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


Boers IN HOME COUNTIES. JOHN L. 
recognised book expert of over twenty 
experience, will call by car and collect a 
highest cash prices for books (including ! 
—Write: 1, Croydon Road, Caterham, Su! 
phone 3387. Pid 
RoLts- -ROYCE or Bentley wanted for >rofes 


sional use with known mileage.—Box 70. 
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ws COUNTRY LIFE’ COPIES 
For Sale 
OUNTRY LIFE, October 26, 1945 to « 
1947, complete, 86 copies. Offers we ted 
Box 279. 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIO! 3 
ADVERTISING PAGE 114 








ine 21 








COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. CIII No. 2661 JANUARY 16, 1948 


Pearl Freeman 


MISS GRISELDA MARY POWELL: WILLIAMS 


Miss Griselda Mary Powell Williams, who is to marry Captain David John Parry-Crooke, elder son of - 
Major C. P. Parry-Crooke and Mrs. Parry-Crooke, of Rose Hall, Bungay, Suffolk, on January 22, is the 
elder daughter of the late Reverend Dr. N. P. Williams, of Christ Church, Oxford, and Mrs. Williams 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 

2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET § 

COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2. 


Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 





° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2. 


Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London. 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica~ 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 
Elswhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 





PETROL FOR PLEASURE 


UBLIC indignation over the basic petrol 
muddle grows every day. There has indeed 
been no more unpopular measure within 

living memory. But its unpopularity, in such 
grave times as these, should not be, and is not, 
the essence of the charge against the Govern- 
ment. All the available evidence goes to show 
that they have made a serious mistake in the 
face of repeated warnings, and we hope the Fuel 
Minister will have the courage to admit it in 
his statement to the House next week. 

It is the clumsiness of the edict as a measure 
to save dollars that arouses the most widespread 
criticism, for there is every likelihood that more 
dollars will be lost than are saved. It is by that 
criterion that the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
ban must be judged. The inconvenience and 
boredom enforced on individuals is a side issue, 
though in the long view it cannot be separated 
from the general efficiency and consequent dollar- 
earning capacity of the country as a whole. In 
so far as the basic ration was spent solely on 
“pleasure,” the Government was justified in 
reducing or banning it, under the grave circum- 
stances. But it is now clear from the innumer- 
able more or less well-founded claims for E. and 
S. allowances with which the Regional Petroleum 
departments have been inundated that the 
assumption was wrong, in the same degree as 
the assumption is untrue that persons not gain- 
fully employed are necessarily what our states- 
men are pleased to term ‘‘spivs and drones.” 
A large proportion of motorists, either because 
they are not pleasure-seekers, or because they 
have learnt that they are unlikely to find it by 
seeking pleasure in that way, used their basic 
petrol in the transaction of their business. The 
effect has been that very much less than the 
estimated £9 million worth of petrol is likely to 
be saved. Conversely, those deprived of petrol or 
car, yet determined to maintain their social 
existence, employ hired cars. These, in coming 
to transport a hirer, returning from destination 
to base, then collecting the hirer again, taking 
him home and returning again to base, often 
consume at least twice as much petrol as if the 
hirer had been allowed to use his own car. 

Maturer reflection at Government level—in 
other words statesmanship—on the nature of 
“pleasure’’ and “‘business,’’ would have dis- 
covered that pleasure contributes appreciably to 
our dollar-earning capacity. Where did those 
who used their petrol on “‘pleasure’”’ go and 
why? Presumably to pleasure resorts—hotels, 
restaurants, country and seaside towns—the 
proprietors of which look to this source of income 
in the off-seasons to finance the all-out effort 
demanded of them to attract dollars next sum- 
mer. The Tourist Holiday Board estimated an 
expenditure in dollars and hard currencies by 
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overseas visitors totalling some £14 million, 
assuming these visitors were encouraged to bring 
their own cars, and that they would find reason- 
able facilities for enjoying themselves. To bank- 
rupt hotels, restaurants and garages, and create 
deficits in the finances of pleasure resorts, is not 
the way to make Britain attractive to dollar- 
spending visitors. Their remedy is perfectly 
simple. They will go to less gag-ridden resorts— 
Italy, Switzerland, France. 

‘The chief argument against a reduction 
instead of the banning of the basic allowance was 
apparently the encouragement it would have 
given to evasion and the black market. That isa 
measure of the deterioration in public morals 
which suppression of freedom has bred in this 
normally honest nation. The Government 
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THE FENS IN WINTER 


VER the frozen fens the snowflakes fall; 
The dykes are piled with drifts too deep to 
plumb, 
Blown by the ceaseless wind. The birds ave dumb. 
Unwonted silence holds the land in thrall; 
From the deserted fields there is no call 
Of man to beast, no stir, no busy hum 
Of labourers at their toil. With fingers numb 
The farmer pens his cattle in their stall. 


On the steep sloping river bank, the grass 
Sparkles with frost and every separate stone 
Glistens, while trees lift branches lined with rime. 
The flooded pastures shine like polished glass; 
Down on the ice a wagtail walks alone. 

Deep peace dwells in the fens, as old as time. 


CONSTANCE BREED. 
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must choose the course that combines the 
least chance of evasion with the greatest capa- 
city for earning as well as saving dollars. Their 
existing petrol policy seems to be missing both 
objectives. Let them lose no time in admitting 
their miscalculation and correcting it, which can 
most efficaciously be done by restoring the basic 
allowance with a “ prohibitive’ tax upon it, as 
prohibitive as the highly remunerative taxes on 
tobacco and spirits. 


GRASSHOLM 


HE island of Grassholm, some twenty- 

three acres in extent, is well known to all 
who take an interest in birds, for it is the site of 
the only gannet colony off the shores of 
England and Wales. The solan goose comes 
here to breed in ever-increasing numbers. The 
crowded area on the north-west side of the 
island shows whiter and whiter every year. In 
a recent article in our pages it was pointed out 
that the gannet colony increased during the 
war (in spite of such deplorable episodes as the 
attempt to use the island as‘a bombing target) 
and is bigger to-day than it has ever been. Even 
before the war it was estimated that some 6,000 
pairs of gannets came here to nest each year, to 
say nothing of immature birds and unemployed 
individuals. The island is also populated by 
herring-gulls, lesser black-backs, shags, and 
so on, and is the rendezvous of many great grey 
or Atlantic seals. In short, it is a spot of 
the highest interest to the naturalist, and there 
will be rejoicing that it is now to pass into the 
custody of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, who have bought it from Mr. Malcolm 
Stewart, and we know will well look after it. 
We congratulate the Society and all concerned 
on this happy arrangement. 


YORK REPLANNED 


HE plan for York just published in con- 

nection with a town-planning exhibition 
now being held in the city has a vital bearing on 
the problems confronting most of our old cities 
and towns. Those who have -prepared it—the 
late Professor Adshead, and his successor, Mr. 
Needham, in conjunction with Mr. Minter, the 
city surveyor—are concerned in this instalment 
only with the inner city, although the route of 
an outer ring road is provisionally suggested. It 
is not always realised that York has grown from 
a population of fewer than 17,000 in 1801 to over 
100,000 to-day. In almost every medizval city 
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traffic congestion is the overriding difficult 

aggravated at York by the preservation of the 
walls and gates, which give the city its unique 
character. It is boldly proposed to form an inner 


ring road at an average distance of 250 yards ¥ 


from the wall, clearing almost all the interven ag 
property except the fine Georgian houses in 
Bootham, so that the medieval city would lie 
islanded in a setting of green gardens. In the 
narrow streets in the heart of the city one-way 
working is advocated in place of widening and 
it is suggested that when shops need rebui ding 
the ground floor should be set back behind 
columns carrying the new front. Other prop: sals 
include the shutting off of the cathedral 
precinct from through traffic, a new mar <et- 
place in a medizval setting, an elegant rew 
Fishergate bridge, the completion of the r’ver- 
side walk on the east bank, and the ever tual] 
re-siting of the station farther back from the 
wall—the last, a long-term project. 


THE RUGBY EXPERIMENT 


HE appointment of Sir Arthur ffords as 

Head Master of Rugby is an exceed agly 
interesting experiment, and, if, as seems : 10st 
probable, it proves a successful one, it is |'kely 
to have its effect far beyond this particular 
school. Sir Arthur is a member of a well-kr own 
firm of solicitors, he had a distinguished yar- 
time career in various Government offices, and 
his interest in education is attested by his 
membership of the governing bodies of the 
Froebel Institute and St. Mary’s Schoo! at 
Calne; but he has had no actual experience 
whatever of his new profession. Such an experi- 
ment has been made more than once at the 
universities; Lord Birdwood as Master of Peter- 
house and the late Admiral Richmond as 
Master of Downing are two recent examples that 
come to mind. As far as schools are concerned, 
it is possible to think of only one: Dr. J. R. 
Greenlees was a physician before he became 
Head Master of Loretto, an appointment which 
he held from 1925 to 1945. The great Dr. Arnold 
himself had never been a schoolmaster before he 
went to Rugby, but he had coached boys at 
Laleham. In any case, the post of head master 
at a public school has since his day become more 
and more of an administrative and less and less 
of a teaching one. Indeed, it is now difficult to 
understand how great head masters of no very 
distant date contrived to teach the sixth form 
and govern the school as well, and that without 
secretaries or school officers, save in a rudimen- 
tary form, to help them. Dr. Hawkins’s prophecy 
is well known that if Mr. Arnold were appointed 
to Rugby “‘he would change the face of educa- 
tion all through the public schools of England.” 
Sir Arthur fforde may see many changes in the 
public schools in the critical years to come and 
have a big share in the guiding of them. 


THE RAILWAY BUN 


HE traveller sees no noticeable difference in 

the railways since he became a part owner 
of them asa member of the nation; nor is it 
likely that he will do so for a long time to come. 
As far as the trains are concerned, he remains 
placid to the verge of indifference, but there is 
one change which has been promised and to 
which he looks forward with genuine eagerness. 
The chairman of the British Transport Commis- 
sion has undertaken that there will be a reform 
of the railway refreshment room; that room 1s 
to be ‘‘clean and cheerful,” and is to provide 
“decent food served quickly.” It may be that 
we have been a little unkind to the refreshment 
room ever since Dickens made his attack on the 
lady behind the bar at Mugby Junction; but 
there is undeniably something depressing ove! 
the cup of tea, which too often slops over into 
the saucer, and the arid bun which emerg:s 2 
a mummified condition from under its tor b of 
glass. We have much to be thankful for ir the 
square meal to be had in the restaurant car, but 
the hasty snack in the refreshment room, with 
its chilly marble counters and its chillier youn§ 
ladies, leaves something to be desired. Ma 1y 4 
die-hard must feel that never again will h« say 
a word against nationalisation if he can ; et 4 
clean, cheerful, decent cup of tea, and -hat 
without constantly wondering whether /¢ 5 
going to miss his train. 
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THE LANGDALE PIKES UNDER SNOW: FROM ELTERWATER 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


“XO-DAY, when the once so abundant rab- 
bit has become almost extinct in many 
parts of the country and the wood-pigeon 

no longer flocks into its roosting quarters in 
hundreds, one realises the extent to which the 
existing shortage of meat can reduce the stock 
of the most prolific varieties of our wild life. 
There is little need to worry about the situation 
so far as the rabbit and the wood-pigeon are 
concerned, since they are both on the farmer’s 
black list, and however hard and ruthlessly they 
may be harried these days there is little doubt 
that they will regain their old-time numbers in 
two or three seasons once the demand for them 
slackens off. 

Seeing that at the present time the “ nine- 
penny’’ rabbit is selling at from 4s. 6d. to 
5s. in our markets, one can understand why 
not a single white scut bobs on the big warrens 
that once were alive with hundreds of the 
animals, but one learns when the snow is on the 
ground that the rabbit is not quite extinct, and 
that a few fecund old females still exist who will 
be willing to produce four or five broods a year 
until the population is restored. 


* * 
* 


7 ‘NE situation with regard to what one may 
. claim to be England’s most useful bird, 
ipwing or green plover, is far more serious, 
the marked falling off in its numbers, 
h I commented on in these Notes nearly 

> years ago, continues and is more notice- 
than ever. There’ was one short 

d during the early part of the winter of 
when correspondents from many parts of 
country reported having seen the bird in 

» numbers, and I myself noticed a few satis- 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


factory flocks in our once abundantly popu- 
lated, but now sorely depleted, area, but the 
improvement was very short-lived. The sight 
ofa ploughed field being properly attended to by 
these birds to-day in my district is becoming 
almost unusual, and when lapwings are seen at 
work the flock is a miserably small one. In 
other days one might travel up the Avon Valley 
and notice that approximately every fifth field 
was alive with the birds from hedgerow to 
hedgerow. 
* * * 

HE trouble is that, though the lapwing is 

protected in the British Isles during the 
breeding season, it is only in the more intelligent 
counties that it is protected throughout the 
year, as it certainly should be. The result of 
this is that the bird is being exterminated to fill 
the stomachs of those who do not understand 
the countryside and the pockets of those who 
live by supplying hotels and _ restaurants. 
I recently received a circular from a poultry-, 
game- and wild-fowl-supplying firm in Norfolk, 
which is not one of the intelligent counties 
aforementioned, but which should be, since it is 
a rallying ground of lapwings on migration, and 
this circular offers good prices for a whole 
variety of our shore birds, including the lapwing 
at 2s. 


* * 
* 


RECALL that last May in the House of 
Commons the Chairman of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee was asked by the Member for Westmor- 


land what was the species of plover that was 
appearing on the menu of the dining-room, and 
the county of its origin. The reply was that the 
bird was the ‘black plover,’”’ that the place of 
its origin was Lincolnshire and the Fen district 
and that “‘it was considered advisable in these 
days when ordinary food was in short supply 
that the black plover should be used when 
possible in the House of Commons.”’ One is fully 
aware that the existing Government have 
achieved much in the way of novelties during 
their two and a half years of office, but I very 
much doubt if they have been able to produce 
a totally new species of bird for the benefit of 
the nation. Since none of the recognised orni- 
thological works mentions the “black plover,” 
one is forced to the conclusion that the bird our 
Members of Parliament were eating during 
May, 1947, was the unfortunate green plover, 
or lapwing. The month of May happens to be 
well within the close season, when this plover 
is protected, and, when our legislators set us an 
example by ignoring the laws that they make, 
one cannot expect a very high standard of 
integrity from the ordinary people. 


* * 
* 


HOSE fishermen who at the end of the 

season in September begin to queue up for 
the opening days with the trout on Blagdon Lake 
the following spring will be disappointed to hear 
that there will be no opening day next May. 
The infection from which the trout in this 
reservoir were found to be suffering in 1947 has 
been identified and checked, but sufficient pro- 
gress in fighting the trouble has not been 
achieved to justify the opening of the water to 
anglers in 1948. 
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OLD ENGLISH MAPS 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


shires have been important accessories in 

the hands of interior decorators since the 
days of Charles I. This King himself set the 
fashion and, according to inventories made in 
1626, the panelled walls of the great parlour at 
Hatfield were graced with three framed maps, 
while‘8 mapps”’ enlivened the “ with-drawing 
room”’ at Kimbolton, home of the Earls of 
Manchester. 

The first maps made in England were 
ornate affairs drawn on entire single skins of 
parchment, brilliantly illuminated in gold and 
colours after the style of contemporary manu- 
scripts and missals. Copies were costly trifles, 
for monastic artists were inclined to expend 
weeks of leisurely labour on one production. 
Matthew Paris, the eminent historian of St. 
Albans, was responsible for the earliest existing 
map of Great Britain. This famous map, made 
about 1250 and now in the British Museum (Fig. 
1), was the result of long research in monastic 
libraries and many consultations with travellers. 

The Dutch were the first to publish printed 
maps, using wood blocks. Not until 1473 was it 
discovered that much finer printing could be 
secured from engraved copper-plates. 

English cartographers have always been 
famed for greater accuracy than their Continen- 
tal contemporaries. While the majority showed 
a rough technique, a remarkable exception is 
found in the earliest copper-plate map of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This exquisite work of art 
was drawn, engraved and printed in Rome by 
George Lily during 1546, but was not published 
in London until 1555. Existing manuscript 
maps and charts were utilised by Lily as informa- 
tion sources, with the result that Ireland is 
difficult to recognise. Conventional signs, first 
adopted by Matthew Paris, were explained at the 
foot of the map, starting the system still in use. 

Most prolific of early English cartographers 
was Christopher Saxton (died 1596) whose now 
rare Atlas of the Counties of England contains 35 
double-page folio maps engraved between 1574 


CT shires nave maps of England and the 
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2.—CHRISTOPHER SAXTON’S MAP OF SOMERSET, DATED 1575 
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and 1578. Issued in 1579, every map 
bears the Royal Tudor arms. There were 
also a comprehensive index and a folded 
plate of Arms of the Peers. A copy of this 
atlas, richly coloured by a contemporary 
hand and belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter of Chichester Cathedral, was sold 
for £260 in January, 1947. 

Saxton’s maps were usually en- 
graved by Flemish experts and coloured 
to the purchaser’s commission by pro- 
fessional, map-painters employed by the 
map-sellers. It was Saxton who invented 
the system of lettering to indicate the 
relative importance of various features : 
italic capitals were used for large towns; 
large italics for lesser towns, forests, 
chases, moors and mountain ranges; 
small italics for small places. 

The first impression conveyed by a 
Saxton map is that a talented artist has 
found amusement in drawing ships— 
usually men-of-war—and grotesque dol- 
phins and sea-monsters (Figs. 2 and 5). 
The map itself appears to be an after- 
thought. But Saxton’s technique paved 
the way for succeeding map-makers cap- 
able of self-expression and original ideas. 

John Norden (1548-1625) obtained 
authority from the Privy Council to sur- 
vey the English counties. He issued a 
map of Middlesex in 1593, followed five 
years later by one of Hertfordshire, a 
copy of which was worth 40 guineas in 
1944. These maps were the first to mark 
the principal roads. Norden also in- 
vented the triangular tabular statement of 
distance between places, a system still in use 
and was responsible for the symbol designating 
a battlefield. The first pocket-sized atlas of 
the British Isles was published in 1599 by 
Peter Keer. This contained 37 maps, includ- 
ing five of Scotland and four of Ireland. 

John Speed (1555-1629) followed Saxton as 
map-maker of the English shires. Although 
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1.—THE EARLIEST EXISTING MAP OF GREAT 
BRITAIN: MADE ABOUT 1250 BY MATTHEW 


PARIS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


carrying decorative features much further than 
his predecessors he added little to geographical 
knowledge. Speed drew upon every available 
source of information and copied slavishly when 
necessary. Some of his maps are inscribed, 
“described by the travills of John Norden”; 
others are acknowledged as the work of Chris- 
topher Saxton, William White and Thomas 
Durham. 

Speed’s greatest 
work, The Theatre of the 
Empire of Great Britaine 
(Fig. 4) containing 54 
maps, was published in 
1614, but early impres- 
sions were sold _ singly 
and without imprint be- 
tween 1605 and 1610. 
Further editions of the 
atlas appeared in 1614, 
1627 and 1676, the latter 
being issued by Bassett 
and Chiswell. A copy of 
the 1610 edition of Middlee 
sex, with plans of London 
and Westminster, and 
views of St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, col- 
oured by a contemporary 
hand sold for 20 guineas 
in 1946. An original 1610 
issue of the Province of 
Connaught, fetched 12 
guineas. A similar map 
taken from an atlas, with 
the added inscription 
London, Bassett, and Chis- 
well, 1676, uncoloured, 
sold for 30s. in 1937. 
Atlas maps in folio fold- 
ing sheets from the or!- 
ginal edition of 1611 are 


sold to-day at prices vary- 


ing from four to ten 
guineas, rather more if 
coloured in the old s‘yle. 
So large. were the 
maps in Speed’s Thea.ve— 
they measured 20 irches 
by 15 inches—that no 
London press was capable 
of accommodating tiem. 
Engraving and prir “ing 
were therefore carr/eé 
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3—JOHN SPEED’S MAP OF SURREY IN HIS THE KINGDOME OF 


ENGLAND, DATED 1614. (Right) 4—THE TITLE PAGE OF SPEED’S ) 


ATLAS PUBLISHED IN 1614. PAINTED IN THE STYLE OF LATE 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


out in Amsterdam by Jodocus Hondius. Al- 
though Speed was associated with the Dutch 
in mechanical production, maps “‘ performed by 
John Speed”’ bear only slight trace of foreign 
influence. He was the great master of the so- 
called “‘ historical map, ”’ feeling that the study of 
geography and history could be combined in this 
simple form. He enlivened his maps with big 
sea-fights, diminutive land battles, lovely fairy 
towns and elaborate cartouches. 

A considerable knowledge of heraldry is 
demonstrated in all of Speed’s county maps. 
Cambridgeshire displays 28 coats-of-arms. The 
Buckinghamshire map contains a plan of the 
Berkshire town of Reading, Speed’s own reason 
being, “I could not find room for it in the map of 
Berkshire.”” Every edition of Speed’s atlas was 
published in black-and-white. These, with maps 
taken from his Prospect published in 1631, are 
now being offered with decoration in modern 
colours. 

John Ogilby, who in 1671 had prepared an 
Atlas of America (catalogued 1940 at £31 10s.) 
lifting his material from the published works of 
Continental cartographers, published his Britan- 
main 1675. This set of folio engravings arranged 
iN Narrow strips was the first survey of the roads 
of England and Wales. These showed the main 
Toacs in their length from town to town. They 
were constructed from measurements taken by 
the wheel and were the first maps based on the 
Statice mile of 1,760 yards. Formerly carto- 
8ta\ crs had used the old English mile—the pre- 
eo 1 Gallic leuga, 1,500 Roman paces or 2,406 

ras, 

_ he first atlas published. in full colours, 
heit'.=r gold paint nor colour being spared, was 
The 2nglish Atlas by Moses Pitt. The first of 
elev: : proposed volumes appeared in 1680, but 


no more than three others fol- 
lowed. The venture was a com- 
mercial failure and in 1683 Pitt 
was imprisoned for debt. The 
maps themselves were not of 
Pitt’s own creation : he compiled 
and edited the works of eminent 
Continental map-makers. From 
this time English maps gradually 
began to lose those picturesque 
qualities which had so distin- 
guished the work of earlier car- 
tographers. 

Early map-makers experi- 
enced continual difficulty con- 
cerning the meridian of longi- 


tude, moving it to the east or to , 


the west in a disconcerting man- 
ner. The Spanish and Portu- 
guese map-makers agreed upon 
a line sanctioned by the Pope; 
English, Dutch and Germans, 
being Protestant, used any point 
but that. The meridian of Lon- 
don, which for more than a cen- 
tury appeared on all English 
maps, was first included by John 
Seller (1667-1701). Not until 
1794 was the meridian of Green- 
wich used. 

Extremely rare is John 
Seller’s Atlas Terrestres or Book 
of Mapps, dated 1685. The 
border of the title page is decor- 
ated with finely engraved por- 
traits of eminent Elizabethans 
and a view of old London. A 
copy, with a few maps coloured, 
was catalogued at 40 guineas in 
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5.—CHRISTOPHER SAXTON’S MAP OF CORNWALL, IN 





WHICH THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL DETAILS APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN AN AFTERTHOUGHT 


1940. During 1695 Seller published Anglia 
Contracta, an atlas containing 66 maps of 
England and Wales. 

Hermann Moll (died 1732), member of a 
famous Dutch map-making family, established 
himself in London during 1698 and soon became 
an influence in the world of cartography. Maps 
by Moll are of the descriptive type crowded with 
emblematic designs and pictures of richly dressed 
natives and sporting scenes. Heavy, cumber- 
some cartouches, reminiscent of the tombs in 
Westminster Abbey, enclose quaintly ingenuous 
notes which he calls advertisements. In the 
New Atlas of 1719, Moll declares that the maps 
are coloured to his direction. Decline in the art 
of map-painting is very apparent, for colour is 
usually omitted from cartouches, pictures of 
towns and forts, local industries and animals, 
merely border outlines being tinted. 

John Rocque produced a magnificently 
engraved Plan of the Cities of London, West- 
minster and Southwark on a scale of nine inches 
to the mile, during 1746. This was catalogued at 
£10 in 1940. Rocque’s London and the Country 
near 10 miles Round (Fig. 7) was published in the 
same year. Maps taken from this atlas now sell 
at five guineas each. 

A very curious and beautiful series of county 
maps engraved by George Bickham, Jr., inter- 
leave The British Monarchy, or a New Choro- 
graphical Description of all the Dominions Subject 
to the King of Great Britain, published in 1751 
(Fig. 8). Each county description is headed by 
an exquisitely executed scene showing rural occu- 
pations and games. The letterpress is printed in 
perfect copper-plate handwriting. Each of the 
48 maps depicts a bird’s-eye view of the com- 
plete county, the landscape being embellished 
with coaches, wagons, boating scenes, rustic 
figures, churches and ruined castles. Towns and 
villages, says the engraver, are “interspersed 
according to their Apparent Situation. ’’ 

Other high-ranking cartographers of the 
17th and 18th centuries, during which maps 
gradually became more accurate and less ornate, 
include: Michael Drayton, who in 1612 pub- 
lished 18 maps of the counties of England and 
Wales, illustrating songs and a second edition 
with 12 extra maps during 1622; Guillaume et 
Jonnes Blaue, a fine atlas of 55 maps mainly 
from Speed, 1645; Richard Blome, an atlas of 
50 maps, 1673; Robert Morden, a pocket book 
containing 50 maps of England and Wales, 1680; 
Sir William Petty, coloured maps of Ireland, 
1685; John Senex, 100 maps of the principal 
roads in England and Wales, 1719. Thomas 
Kitchen, Thomas Jefferys, William Faden, 
Aaron Arrowsmith, Carrington Bowls and John 
Cary were also eminent cartographers. Ordnance 
surveys came with the 19th century and maps 
reached scientific perfection, but apart from 
their beautiful copper-plate titles they lost all 
artistic pretensions. 


To trace the original cartographer of an 
unsigned map requires knowledge of the early 
map-makers and their methods. Once printing 
from copper-plates became established, plagia- 
rising, copying, enlarging and reducing became 
rampant. The transfer of a drawing to the cop- 
per-plate was a long, slow process. Engravers 
became skilful in altering plates and their 
amazing adaptability has made recognition of 
the original cartographer a difficult problem. 
Even copies so closely resemoie originals that 
discrimination is difficult, A great deal of 
incorrect geographical information on early 
English maps persists in maps made a century 
later. 

Maps by the old cartographers coloured by 
a contemporary hand have a great appeal to-day. 
Yet they are comparatively scarce, bearing but 
slight resemblance to those weakly water- 
coloured affairs issued by the gross and sold at 
fantastic prices to the unsuspecting. Seldom, in 
these cases, is even the basic map itself genuine, 
the printed date merely indicating when the 
copper-plate of the orginal map was made. 

Early maps could be printed only in limited 
editions, for the copper-plates tended soon to 
show signs of wear. Maps, being things to 
treasure, were therefore printed upon strong, 
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thick, hand-made paper of a watermarked 
quality. 

Until about 1610 English map-makers were 
dependent upon France for their paper supply, 
English maps of the pre-1610 period should 
consequently display one of the many French 
watermarks when held to the light. Christopher 
Saxton’s early maps were printed on a thick 
soft-textured paper; its surface an irregular 
mass of wrinkles and watermarked with a 
stalked bunch of grapes surmounted by the 
initials A.F.; or a small bunch of grapes lacking 
both stalk and initials. The grapes waterm: rk 
is typically French and is found in many varie‘ 
on maps until shortly after 1700. 

Elizabethan maps have clear, vertical wate 
marks produced by the drying wires, one an 
half inches apart; early in the 17th century th 
were reduced to one inch apart with close hori 
zontal wires, 20 to the inch, atrightangles. Th se 
have faintly ridged the paper surface, too, < nd 
the untidy fibre surface of the previous cent ry 
has been overcome. 

After the establishment of paper-mills in 
England during the early years of James I he 
importation of French paper had almost cea ied 
by 1610, although small quantities of m»p- 
paper continued to arrive. The arms of Fra ice 
in variations are consistently found on this 17th- 
century paper, appearing as late as 1628 on ‘he 
re-issue of Saxton’s Atlas of the Counties of 
England and Wales. 

Watermark arms were characteristic until 
1750, being adapted by the first English paper 
mills from Continental watermarks. Sometimes 
these arms—many of them from 1620 to 1650 
mere heraldic distortions—are accompanied by 
the paper-maker’s initials and a date. The arms 
of Amsterdam and Strasburg in various forms 
were widely used. The Strasburg arms water- 
mark the Saxton-Webb map of 1645; Moore’s 
map of the Fens 1650; Speed’s Atlas 1676 and 
Petty’s Atlas 1683 and 1730. 

These are but a few of the numerous water- 
marks found in map-papers. By consulting an 
illustrated work of reference the date of the 
paper may be placed within close limits and with- 
in those limits the map should belong. A Saxton 
map printed on paper watermarked with a mono- 
gram in cursive letters is hardly, therefore, a 
collector’s item. After 1750 English paper- 
making methods vastly improved and maps 
appeared on smoother, ivory-tinted, hand-made 
paper until 1800. 

The old cartographers until 1700 enthusias- 
tically decorated their maps with fabulous ani- 
mals and wonderful monsters on land, or gigan- 
tic ships, leviathans and fish on the sea. Before 
1520 the sea on maps was represented by swirling 
lines. Gradually the water along the coast-line 


6.—JOHN SELLER’S CORNWALL PUBLISHED IN 1680, IN THE BRITISH MUSUM 
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came to be depicted in calm washes of colour 
until after 1550, when stippling was used to 
indicate water. Many pre-1620 English maps 
have water-surfaces covered with conventional 
waved lines. These impart to maps a dingy 
app arance unless coloured. After about 1660 
wat: was left untouched except with coldur. 


Coast-lines, during the 16th century, were 
repre ented by hatching. During the following 
cent: y this was abandoned, but re-appeared 


fron . bout 1695. 
igantic trees symbolised forests on manu- 


scrip maps, line engravers taking the same con- 
vent. n but reducing their size, making them 
more 1umerous and giving them shadows to the 
east. After 1750 woods were indicated as clumps 
of fo 1ge viewed from above. 

»wns were usually shown dispropor- 
tiona 2ly large, thus dwarfing distance and 
havii « the effect of bringing them ridiculously 
close ‘ogether. Towered castles surrounded by 
othe: »uildings symbolised towns until about 
1520. yhen the castle was replaced by a church 
towe . After 1590 some map-makers portrayed 
large owns in profile-plan. Roofs were coloured 
reda_ even when other colours were abandoned 
town continued to be painted red until about 
1780, small places being indicated by a tower 
and a -ircle. By 1800 the circle had become the 
stand «d symbol. Roads were not marked until 
the re zn of James I, although bridges and fords 
were 5.1.0WNn. 

Gently rising mounds, appropriately shaded, 
represented height on English maps until about 


1605, when more angular hills, shown in profile, 
made their appearance. These continued until 
about 1680, when the profile view was replaced 
by shading, to indicate hills viewed on plan. The 
well-known “hairy caterpillar’? ranges were a 
product of this method, introduced almost a 
century later. 

English maps are often dominated by 
elaborate cartouche decoration, known to their 
designers as “‘compartments.’’ The earliest 
style, adapted from Italian maps, was the strap- 
work frame curling forward round the inscrip- 
tion. Late Gothic woodwork designs inter- 
spersed with flowers and fruit, animals and birds 
were added by Saxton. The fashion then 
changed to a rectangular frame engraved in 
imitation of carved wood picture frames. 

Early 17th-century cartouches were less 
formal, displaying much scrollwork. Cherubs 
and garlands of flowers were added, nobles and 
their ladies figured on the scroll, signs of the 
zodiac and scenic views were incorporated in the 
space originally devoted to the title. During the 
18th century the scroll motif was often replaced 
by a banner, shield, ribbons—all manner of 
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7.—THE HAMPTON COURT SECTION OF JOHN ROCQUE’S LONDON ATLAS OF 
1746. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


designs being tried as backgrounds for map 
titles. 

Engravers’ initials in script so small as to be 
impossible of detection without a glass are found 
in cartouche designs. Here, too, the only date 
on a map may be concealed among the folds of 
ribbon. When engraved map-plates were sold, 
the new owner frequently erased names and 
dates. Close examination of a map will some- 
times reveal an altered date or another name. 


Attractive borders enclose many old Eng- 


‘lish maps. Manuscript maps were usually given 


plainly coloured borders; the early engraved 
maps, such as those by Saxton, were enclosed in 
fine ornamental surrounds resembling narrow 
carved wood picture frames. Speed set the 
fashion for map borders displaying plans of 
towns and gaily costumed men and women. 
These were followed by the margent, or ‘‘square 
stick of degrees’’ coloured with red lead, crimson 
or yellow. 

Map-painting in England was a recognised 
occupation throughout the 17th century. 
Elizabethan maps were made brilliant and 
highly decorative, but the paint was applied in 
a sloveniy manner. The art improved under 
James I and Charles I, as with an increasing 
demand for elaborately coloured atlases there 
grew a tendency to send them to Amsterdam, 
where .map-painting was considered an art 
rather than a craft. The English map-maker’s 
desire for perfection was short-lived. His work 
quigkly settled into a skilful but stiff uniformity 
governed by precise books of instructions. The 
process thus lacked any spark of originality, the 
quantity of colour depending on the depth of the 
map-buyer’s purse. Until about 1700, atlases 
and maps were coloured to the commission of 
the map-seller: seldom did the map-maker 
employ a colourist. 

Some insight into the map-painters’ 
methods will assist collectors of old maps in 
recognising modern copies. Standard colours, 
incapable of running or sinking into the paper, 
were mixed by the painter himself according to 
established formulae, which remained unchanged 
until the reign of George II. 

Red lead tempered with gum water was 
liberally applied. Unfadable copper-green, 
which in a thin wash became transparent willow- 
green, was a mixture of French verdigris and 
cream of tartar. Other colours included stone 
colour from tincture of myrrh, crimson, indigo, 
gamboge, ultramarine, blue, bice, carmine, scar- 
let and burnt umber. These were given a slight 
glaze and essential transparency by blending 
with gum water. 

The Art of Map-Painting, written by John 
Smith in 1665, describes the map-painter’s 
routine. First, forests and woods were coloured 


in grass-green, a mixture of copper-green and 
gamboge; towns were touched with red lead; 
“‘sea-shoars”’ and lakes in thin indigo. Boundary 
lines were next painted in and where they passed 
through already coloured woods or towns the 
duck-quill brush was lifted. 

Water immediately beneath ships sailing 
the ocean was tinted a deeper indigo than the 
surrounding waves; hulls were coloured amber; 
sails with tincture of myrrh, and flags with ver- 
milion or blue bice. The fire from guns was 
toned with red lead, the smoke with thin blue. 

In plans of towns, the houses were coloured 
with red lead; tiles in vermilion; castles in tinc- 
ture of myrrh with leaded towers in slate-blue 
and spires in thinned red lead. Much fine 
engraving was unfortunately concealed beneath 
the thick coating of red lead. 

Colours on single maps seem to have become 
gently softened by the passage of time. Those 
preserved in the closed pages of atlases, such as 
the gold and colours on the title page (Fig. 3) of 
The Kingdome of England by John Speed, 1614, 
have retained their original brilliance. 
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9.—THE INDUSTRY OF PEAT-CUTTING 
ILLUSTRATED WITH A 1755 MAP BY 
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HOW FAR CAN BRITAIN FEED HERSELF? 
ms pcos 


“ os adel 


ANTHONY HURD 


r | “O what extent can 
Britain grow the food she 
needs? I have been asked 

this question repeatedly dur- 
ing the last month, since more 
people became conscious of 
the parlous state of our food 
supplies. There is no better 
authority on this point than 
Sir Jack Drummond, who was 
Scientific Adviser to the Minis- 
try of Food through the war 
years. He says: “From the 
nutritional aspect the food 
situation has become pre- 
carious since potato rationing, 
imposed as well as_ bread 
rationing, has cut our calorie 
intake to 2,700 a day.”’ Min- 
isters have made the most_of 
the purchase from Russia of 
barley, maize, and oats, which 
will help the feeding-stuff 
rations for livestock, partic- 
ularly pigs and poultry, but we 
do well to remember that the 
tonnage we are getting from 
Russia and what we may get 
from European countries will 
dono more than make good the 
deficiency in our own home-grown cereals har- 
vested in 1947 and the supplies we got from 

North America last year. 

Sir Jack Drummond is right in using the 
word “‘ precarious”’ about our food supplies, and 
this is not a crisis that will pass immediately. 
We need to consider seriously how much more 
food can be grown in this country to feed our 
47 million people adequately. The world at 
large is crying out for food and some of those 
countries on whom we have relied in the past to 
supply large quantities of grain and oil seeds 
need more of these foods for themselves. They 
see the need for higher standards of nutrition 
and some of the newer countries, notably 
Canada and Australia, are building up their 
manufacturing industries, which means that 
they will have more consumers of food and 
fewer producers of food. Britain is making the 
most strenuous efforts to regain her export 
trade, but we cannot count on world food sur- 
pluses falling into our lap as they did in former 
years, when we had big investments abroad on 
which we drew interest in food shipments. 


* * * 


Before we discuss our food production in 
detail it will be as well to glance at two problems 
that have caused much controversy in recent 
years. The first is: what do we mean by a 
balanced diet? The second is: when we com- 
pare our production now with that in pre-war 
years what must be the basis of the comparison ? 
I will deal with the second point first, and it will 
at once be seen that it is not as simple as it looks. 

There are in fact several different methods 
of comparison. Each of them has been used at 
different times, and as they all give different 
results a good deal of confusion has been created 
in the mind of the public. We can take money 
values, keeping the measure in terms of pre-war 
prices. In 1938-39 the net value of the output 
of British agriculture was £223 million; by 1943 
this figure had risen to £276 million, and it has 
now dropped back to about £265 million. At 
present prices the value in pounds is about 
double this figure. 

Second, we can take the tonnage of food as a 
measure. Here the increase in output is even 
more impressive. Before the war 58 percent. by 
weight of the food we ate was home produced; 
this had risen to 71 per cent. by 1944 and has 
since fallen to 65 per cent. This tonnage 
figure needs some qualification however because 
it is the bulky, heavy crops like potatoes, 
doubled since pre-war days, which count most. 
This concentration on bulky foods was de- 
liberate in order to save shipping, but no one 


would pretend that in reckoning the ideal diet 
for the human being a ton of potatoes should be 
set against a ton of cheese. 

Third, we can measure the contribution of 
home agriculture in terms of calories, protein 
and fat. The calorie, a measure of heat- 
producing capacity, is the assessment most 
popular with scientists and politicians at the 
moment. In calories the pre-war proportion 
of the nation’s food provided by our own farms 
was 30 per cent. and it is now 42 percent. In 
terms of protein it was 45 per cent. and is now 
50 per cent. and in fats it was 31 per cent., and 
is now 33 per cent. It is protein and fats that 
are needed in greater measure now to balance 
our diet and give more variety. Putting the 
question in terms of a reasonably balanced diet 
the reckoning would be that British agriculture 
provided about 40 per cent. of our food before 
the war and is providing about 50 per cent. now. 
Incidentally it is worth remarking here that 
fresh vegetables and fruit, essential to a 
balanced diet, do not add up to much in terms 
of calories, protein or fat, however rich they 
may be in vitamin content. 

If we look forward to a continuance of full 
employment and improved wage standards for 
those who earned least before the war, the great 
bulk of the population will be able to afford 
those desirable foods which were formerly 
relatively high in price and so reserved maimly 
for those who could afford them. Calories will 
not be the sole yardstick by which the diet of the 
British people is assessed. To-day there are two 
people for every one who could afford to buy all 
the meat, milk, eggs and bacon that fancy may 
dictate, and when we turn to reckoning the pro- 
portion of the nation’s future diet that can be 
produced by British agriculture we must keep 
this in mind. No one will want so many 
potatoes or bread if there is a variety of more 
interesting foods available. 


— 


Now I must digress to deal with an official 
war-time calculation that caused a good deal of 
controversy then and since. In June, 1943, Mr. 
R. S. Hudson, who was Minister of Agriculture, 
startled his colleagues and impressed the public 
by declaring that the agricultural output had 
increased under his energetic administration by 
70 per cent. compared with the pre-war yeags. 
This increase was in terms of calories, and it is 
important to note was a net figure showing the 
production derived from our land. It excluded 
that part of the output derived from imported 
feeding-stuffs. 

In practice towards the end of the war and 


since the British farmer has had to manage 
largely without imported feeding-stuffs. Between 
1938 and 1943 imports dropped in value from 
£57 million to £12 million. Even in 1947 
imports of oil cakes and maize were no more 
than 29 per cent. of the tonnage of these con- 
centrated feeding-stuffs brought in before the 
war. The farmer has had to grow more substi- 
tute feeding-stuffs for himself, and his dairy 
cows, living largely on hay, silage, and oats, 
have produced less milk than they did in the 
years before the war. But Mr. Hudson’s figure 
of 70 per cent. increase in agricultural output 
reckoned in terms of calories was an appropriate 
measure of achievement by the ploughing up 
of seven million acres of grass land to grow 
cereals and potatoes, the crops of which are full 
of calories. There was, however, a counter- 
balancing loss in protein through ploughing up 
that this calculation does not reveal. Incident- 
ally, gin abounds in calories, so that we must 
be chary of accepting this one yardstick as a 
true measure of the increase of British agricul- 
ture’s contribution to the nation’s food. Man 
does not live by calories alone. 


* * * 


None of the measures quoted above is 


wholly satisfactory for our purpose in assessing | 


how much of her food Britain can grow for 


herself. We must think in terms of a balanced | 


diet, allowing the individual reasonable freedom 
of choice between, say, cheese and beef or 
potatoes and bread. We must assume at the 
same time that everyone in this country will 
have the financial means to buy what is needed 
for a balanced diet. This does not mean, of 
course, that everyone will afford to buy aspara- 
gus if they like it, but it does mean that bread 
and margarine will not be the staple diet of 
thousands of families because they cannot 
afford anything better. 

To find out what can properly be con- 
sidered a balanced diet, I have consulted the 
British Medical Association. They tell me that 
there is no up-to-date assessment on which 
representative opinion among doctors and 
scientists is agreed. Realising the impor‘ ince 
of reaching a decision on what people si ould 
eat for full health, the B.M.A. last autumn 
appointed a committee to consider and r: port 
on the problems of nutrition in this cou ‘try, 
including present nutritional standards. This 
committee is now at work and detailed in\ *st- 
gations are being made on the several as: ects 
of the problem. 

I hope that the B.M.A. in reaching oD- 
clusions have due regard to the. greater 
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which British agriculture is bound to play in 
the feeding of our people. There will be little 
sense in advising people that they must eat 
unlimited bananas or dates, full of calories 
though these may be, when in practice we shall 
find as a nation that we are bound to rely more 
on the foods that we can grow in this country. 
Until the ‘B.M.A. have done their work, it is 
impossible for a layman to forecast at all accur- 
ately the proportions of the nation’s food that 
could come from home sources, assuming it is 
aational policy to allow everyone a balanced diet. 

There is no question, however, that the 
objectives in increased production now set 
before the British farming community are on 
the right lines. Our people have been feeding 
too poorly lately to sustain full production in 
factory, Office and field. We often hear with 
envy of the higher output of the workman in 
the United States. He has a much better diet 
than we have. Indeed, the United States is the 
one country in the world where the average 
consumption of the choice foods has increased 
markedly since pre-war days. 

* * * 


Awakened to the need for increased output 
of food from our own farms if the British people 
are to feed adequately in the future, the Govern- 
ment have set targets of extra output mainly in 
terms of the livestock products. The milk 
output which was maintained through the war 
years and ‘steadily increased until 1947 is to be 
raised still further by one-fifth. The beef out- 
put is to be increased by one-sixth, the egg out- 
put doubled and the production of pigs for bacon 
and pork is to be trebled. These are the farm 
products which are rich in protein and fats. 

To produce these extra quantities British 
farmers aré being asked now to grow more 
cereals which can be fed to livestock. After 
this year’s harvest the British farmer is promised 
that he will be allowed to keep 20 per cent. of his 
wheat and barley for feeding to hens and pigs. 
He is being encouraged to develop the conser- 
vation of young grass by drying as a means of 
providing more high-quality protein for dairy 
cows and young stock. The Milk Marketing 
Board embarked on a co-operative grass-drying 
venture in Thornbury, Gloucestershire, last 
season and gained some useful experience. Now 
farmers’ co-operative societies in Cheshire and 
Wiltshire are to develop similar schemes and the 
Ministry of Agriculture has promised to wheedle 
out of the Ministry of Supply as much steel as 
possible for. grass-drying equipment. We are 
also promised a high-power silage campaign and 
assistance to the smaller farmers to meet their 
labour problems in making more high-quality 
silage. Certainly we have in our own grass 
fields, especially the temporary leys, the means 
of providing for ourselves more high-quality 
protein to replace the oil seeds which we can 
no longer get from abroad. 

More will also have to be done to increase 
the supply of fish meal if we are to produce more 
eggs and pigmeat. Both the hen and the grow- 
ing pig need animal protein and with meat 
supplies at their present low level there is little 
waste that can Be manufactured into meat meal. 
The Ministry of Food’s estimate is that the out- 
put of fish meal in this coming year will amount 
to three-quarters of the 1938 supply. Surely it 
is worth making a special effort to increase this 
output further, as animal protein is likely a few 
months hence to be the limiting factor in raising 
the output of eggs, pork and bacon. There are 
some old subsidies on feeding-stuffs floating 
around, amounting to £32,500,000 in the current 
year. Some of this money might advantage- 


ously be applied to financing the production of: 


more fish meal if the cost of the extra supplies is 
likely to be beyond the purse of the farmer. 
* * * 

_ It is my guess that if these targets of 
mcreased production are attained, and there is 
no reason why they should not be by 1951-52, 
the proportion of the nation’s food coming from 
home sources will be raised to about 55 per cent. 
This is in terms of a balanced diet allowing free 
choice to the consumer, assuming that the 
B.M.A. does not recommend any revolutionary 
changes from the diet of the middle-class house- 
hold in pre-war days. It would be possible if 
Britain determined to live under siege con- 


ditions to raise this proportion to 75 per cent., or 
even to 100 per cent., but an extreme policy of 
agricultural protection making the 47 million 
people in these islands live off our own land 
would involve a further deterioration in the 
quality of our diet or else such fantastically high 
food prices, and consequently such high wages, 
that Britain would stand no chance of regaining 
and holding export markets for manufactured 
goods. By cultivating intensively every odd 
acre and quarter acre in this country we might 
well maintain ourselves on a mere subsistence 
level, but it seems hardly practical politics to 
contemplate this. Certainly it would run 
counter to the advice of the doctors and 
scientists. 

This is not the place to argue whether 
Exchequer subsidies, tariffs, or a combination 
of several instruments are best suited to give 
the confidence and stability that the British 
farmer will need to develop production to a 
high level. It does not matter to the farmer 
what method is used so long as he can rely on 
guaranteed markets and prices as a basis for 
expanding production on economical lines. 

Both the tenant farmer and the landlord 
will have to make considerable capital expendi- 
ture to equip the farms of Britain for the full- 
scale production that is needed. There should 
be no difficulty about raising the necessary 
money if the basis of confidence is assured. 
With farm wages at their present level, it pays 
to invest in convenient buildings and labour- 
saving equipment that will enable each pair of 
hands to earn more in the working week. To-day 
landlords and farmers are willing to put more 
money into land, buildings and equipment, 
although the cost of new works seems almost 
prohibitive. They are deterred only by the 
difficulties of getting permits and licences to do 
the jobs which have been rated as essential by 
the county agricultural executive committees. 


A HAUNT OF COOTS 


LANDMARK once re- 
moved is_ seldom 
restored to the country- 

side. But that is what has 
happened to a favourite pond. 
This pond, a considerable 
stretch of water, was one of 
those drained during the war 
to prevent their being used as 
guides by enemy aircraft. 

At first a bare expanse of 
mud, with only a small stream 
trickling from a spring in its 
midst, the drained area soon 
became luxuriantly covered. 
Windborne seeds settled on it 
and plants of many kinds 
sprang up and flourished. As the years passed, 
sapling alders, willows and hazels rose high 
above the widespread patches of willow-herb 
and meadowsweet. Song-birds perched on their 
branches; and of the former colony of water- 
fowl only a few moorhens remained. 

Now all is changed. Some time ago the 
stream was dammed and the war-time camou- 
flage vanished under a rising flood. Not even 
the most water-loving of land plants can stand 
total immersion for long; the pond must be full 
of drowned vegetation. An unforgettable sight 
was that silvery sheet of water, seen again at 
last, under the pale sky of a clear though wintry 
day, and with a throng of coots dark against its 
shimmering surface. 

Coots are always gregarious in winter, but 
this year the number on that pond is unusually 
large. Can the drowned plants be partly respon- 
sible for this? It is possible that in their decay 
they are starting new food-chains under water. 
They may be making fertile soil for aquatic 
plants, which form part of the coots’ food. They 
may also be supplying nourishment, directly or 
indirectly, to small pond-creatures; and these 
are preyed upon by the birds. One remembers 
how cartloads of bracken, tumbled into a lake, 
will increase the yield of trout. The rotting 
bracken, broken down by bacteria, provides 
food for minute creatures, called infusorians, 
which are devoured by water-fleas, which in 
their turn are eaten by fishes. 
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It is the means and not the will that the farm 
ing community lack to-day. 

It matters a good deal in my view that a 
clear answer, backed by responsible opinion in 
medical circles as well as Government depart- 
ments, should be given to the question that 
everyone is asking to-day: ‘“‘How far can 
Britain feed herself?’’ The B.M.A. has its 
enquiry on foot about nutritional standards. 
The Treasury should know how much foreign 
exchange we need to save by growing more here, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture should know 
how much more food can be grown with reason- 
able economy and of what kinds. It will 
greatly stimulate the increased production on 
the right lines if the British farming community 
understands what is expected of it in the com- 
ing years. Given the responsibility of providing 
a definite proportion of the nation’s food and 
allowed a clear road for increased production, 
there is no doubt in my mind that our farms 
can provide 60 per cent. of the nation’s food in 
four years’ time and then go on to improve on 
the quality of this achievement. The Agricul- 
ture Act put on the Statute Book in the last 
session of Parliament guarantees markets and 
prices for ‘‘such part of the nation’s food and 
other agricultural produce as in the national 
interest it is desirable to produce in the United 
Kingdom.” 

We need now a clearer definition of these 
words. They could mean, and I hope they will 
be made to mean, that British agriculture’s task 
is to produce enough of the right kinds of food 
to supply at least 60 per cent. of the nation’s 
food, that is 5 per cent. more than I estimate 
the Government’s targets represent. Put 
another way, our farms should be made respon- 
sible for feeding at least 28,000,000 people ade- 
quately. 

It can be done, and we shall best help the 
world, as well as ourselves, this way. 


By MARIBEL EDWIN 





Frances Pitt 


The coots are busy. They swim to and fro, 
with a jerky bob of the head that distinguishes 
them from ducks, and plunge frequently in 
search of food. Taking fright, those near the 
shore rise and set off for the middle of the pond. 
Each one leaves a foamy wake behind it, for it 
makes a long splashing run across the water 
before it is airborne. The birds settle again, too 
far off to be more than dark shapes. 

In summer, when the number will be 
reduced to a few nesting pairs, a closer view is 
more likely. Then the clanging alarm-note will 
often be heard, and the parent birds will be 
unwilling to go far from the shore, where they 
have a nest among the reeds. Later still the 
mother bird will be seen with her brood. Like 
her mate, she is a thick-set bird with plain 
plumage shading from slate-grey into black. 
Above her white beak she seems to wear a 
blanched almond for decoration. It gives her 
a bland look. She is a decorous matron—no 
frills and no nonsense about her! Her chicks, 
on the other hand, have a frivolous fuzz of red 
down on their heads, more like hair than 
feathers, and no dignity whatever. They skitter 
off on adventures of their own, one to play 
king-of-the-island on a lily-pad, another to try 
to climb a slimy alder root at the water’s edge, 
and every now and then have to be rounded up 
into a troop. Not till they are past the most 
vulnerable stage do they attain the full freedom 
of the pond. 
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LEVERINGTON HALL, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


THE HOME OF 
MR. and MRS. G. C. MUNDAY 


The Swaines, an old Leverington family of 
yeomen farmers, were for long the owners of 
the Hall, one of the few surviving houses in the 
Fenland region earlier than the 18th century. 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


OST of the old Halls and manor 
houses in the Fenland parishes 
around Wisbech were pulled down in 

the early years of last century. Leverington 
Hall is one of the few survivors. Sturdily 
built of brick and standing in its walled 
enclosure, it is a good example of the sub- 
stantial yeoman’s class of house and it has 
gained an added interest from the rarity of 
such buildings in the neighbourhood. Most 
of the old local families, having prospered in 
the 18th century, sent their sons into the 
professions. Once ties with the soil were lost, 
there were no other inducements to stay. To 
settle at Wisbech or Lynn, if at no greater 
distance, seemed infinitely preferable to the 
isolation and dreariness of life in the Fens in 
those days. So the old houses were deserted, 
sold and usually demolished. Leverington 
Hall itself might easily have gone the way 
of Newton Hall in the adjoining parish, 
Hagbeach in Emneth, and Coldham and Need- 
ham Halls in Elm, for it was sold at the end 
of the 18th century by the family that had 
lived in it for generations; but it found a 
purchaser and, having survived the critical 
period when an old house was of no account, 
it came to be looked on more favourably and 
eventually to be treasured. 


1.—THE BACK OF THE HOUSE FROM THE GARDEN 


Leverington lies a mile or two north-west 
of Wisbech in the flat fenland landscape, 
where intensive fruit growing and market 
gardening to-day compete with dairy farming 
and corn production in making full use of the 
rich alluvial soil. The sea is now many miles 


away, but up to the 13th century, the time 
when the tower of the church was built the 
old estuary of the Ouse, which the artificial 
channel of the Nene now replaces, extended 
past Tydd, Newton, and Leverington as 
far as Wisbech. These three are the most 


northerly parishes of Cambridgeshire, driving 
a wedge between Norfolk and the Holland district of Lincoln- 
shire. They were defended from incursions of the sea by a 
massive bank, which can still be clearly traced. It runs 
within two hundred yards of the garden at the back of the 
Hall, a grassy rampart. Antiquarian opinion is divided as to 
its date, whether Roman, Saxon or Danish, but local belief, 
which may well be right, is that these old sea walls are Roman, 
and the Roman Banks they are called. 

There can be no question about the prosperity of the 
fen and marsh villages all through the medizval period in 
spite of recurring floods. The great size of the churches is 
the visible proof, and it finds confirmation in the statistics of 
assessments for subsidies. Leverington church is a very large 
one by any but Marshland standards. From its 13th-century 
tower rises a spire to a height of 162 ft. : it is a landmark for 
miles. The Hall lies south-east of the church on. the opposite 
side of the road. Although there were four manors in 
Leverington, it was never a manorehouse but “the capital 
mansion” of a prosperous yeoman family, the Swaines, whose 
surname occurs in the parish as far back as 1327. Mr. G. M. G. 
Woodgate, F.S.A., of Leverington House, has collected a great 
deal of information about the Swaines, and for the facts that 
follow I am indebted to him. 

We can start with Robert Swaine, who died in 1606 and 
may have been the son of Thomas Swaine, who was Church- 
warden in 1551 and 1553. Robert’s son, Thomas (1573-1640), 
appears to have been the first to make his way in the world. 
-He made a number of purchases in Leverington and at his 
death left his property to Robert, his youngest son. Born 
when James I was still on the throne, this second Robert 
lived into the reign of Queen Anne, dying in 1705 at the age 
of 88, having served as High Sheriff of the county. His only 
surviving son, Thomas, succeeded him, and on his death in 
1729 left the Hall to his youngest son, named Spelman after 
his mother’s family. Spelman Swaine continued to farm his 
lands, as his father and grandfather had done, and died 4 
bachelor there in 1761, leaving the Hall by will to a nephew, 
Daniel, a merchant of King’s Lynn. Another house in 
Leverington, which is said to have been not unlike the Hall, 
went to Daniel’s elder brother, John. It later on came to 
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2—A FINE ELIZABETHAN CHIMNEY BREAST. THE 
STACKS ARE OF LATER DATE 
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3.—THE FRONT FRAMED BY 


John’s grandson, another Spelman, whose 
naval career took him with Vancouver on 
the voyage of the Discovery in which the 
South Seas and the north-west coast of 
America were explored. Captain Swaine— 
he was promoted rear-admiral shortly 
before his death—preferred to live in Wisbech 


16, 


on his retirement and, moving to the Crescent, 
he had his Leverington house pulled down. 
The Hall, meanwhile, had been put up for sale 
in 1785 after Daniel Swaine’s death but, 
fortunately, found a new owner and continued 
to be occupied. 

Viewed from the road, from which it is 


THE GATE PIERS 


separated by a forecourt, entered between 
a pair of fine brick gate-piers crowned by stone 
pineapples (Fig. 3), the house appears to 


present few problems. Its windows of 
upright shape intersected by wood mullion 
and transom seem to point to a late 17th- 
century date, although the plan of a recessed 
centre between two balancing gabled 
wings would be antiquated for the 
time. It is when we walk round the 
north side (Fig. 4) to the back of the 
house (Fig. 1) that appearances are 
seen to be deceptive. The four fine 
chimney stacks are all of the same 
pattern of three linked shafts, each 
of square section, and should be late 
17th or early 18th century; but two 
of them, the one at the back (Fig. 2) 
and the one on the north side, rise 
from chimney breasts which are 
certainly asearly as Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, as is shown by their brickwork 
and the moulded offsets below the 
chimneys; the original Tudor stacks 
have given place to a later pattern. 
The walls of the house, however, 
show no clear signs of brickwork 
nearly as early as this, and do not 
seem to be older than the second 
half of the 17th century. The 
explanation may be that the Tudor 
or Elizabethan house was a timber- 
framed building with brick chimneys, 
and that when it was rebuilt, perhaps 
after a fire, it was reconstructed: in 
brick on the old foundations, the 
old chimney breasts being retained. 
All the gables of the house are 


4.—FROM THE NORTH-WEST 
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5.—THE PANELLED HALL 


straight-sided, and those at the back are 
finished off in the Flemish manner, commonly 
adopted in East Anglia, with skew-butts dove- 
tailed, as it were, into the horizontal courses— 
a feature which does not appear on the front 
gables. It is probable that the latter were 
rebuilt at the end of the 18th century, for 
on an estate map of 1782, on which the 
front of the house is drawn in miniature, 
these gables appear as Dutch gables of curved 
outline. The map shows a circular dovecote 
south-east of the house and a barn to the 
south of the forecourt fronting the road. 
Neither now remains. 

Under’ which of the Swaines did the 
rebuilding of the house take place? Robert 
Swaine, the High Sheriff, during his long 
ownership, extending from 1640 to 1705, 
seems the obvious answer. At the back of the 
house, however, is a rainwater head with the 
date 1716, the initials of Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Swaine and the Swaine crest. (Incident- 
ally, a very similar rainwater head, four years 


later and evidently by the same plumber, 
occurs on Mompesson House, Wisbech.) If 
the 1716 date is to be referred to the rebuild- 
ing, as it could conceivably, the style followed 
was very antiquated for the time, but more 
probably what Thomas Swaine did was to 
bring up to date his father’s house, adding 
the modillion cornice on the centre of the 
front, re-decorating the interior and perhaps 
rebuilding the chimney stacks. The wains- 
coting, staircase (Fig. 7), and the chimney- 
pieces, where they have not been replaced by 
later owners, are all of this time. It may have 
been Thomas Swaine who rebuilt the gables 
at the back, for that on the right of Fig. 1 is 
wider and taller than the roof behind it 
(Fig. 4) and has evidently been altered to 
embrace an extension for closets on the north 
side. The staircase projection between this 
gable and the chimney-breast (Fig. 2) was 
probably added at the same time. At the 
sides and back of the house the old roof 
covering of Collyweston slates survives, 


6.—THE OLD KITCHEN, NOW THE DINING-ROOM 
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but has given place to Welsh slates on the 
front. 

The porch by which the house is entered 
is a 19th-century addition. Unfortunately, 
when it was built, an old shell hood over the 
doorway was sacrificed. The hall in Robert 
Swaine’s time probably occupied the whole 
extent of the centre range, but Thomas 
Swaine partitioned off the south end to form 
a little study and, no doubt, the chimney 
seen on the right of Fig. 3 was built at the 
same time for its fireplace and that of the 
bedroom above. Both the hall and the study 
have early Georgian wainscoting. The hall 
fireplace (Fig. 5), set within the older brick 
chimney opening which remains behind, is of 
Frosterley marble, doubtless shipped from 
Newcastle to Wisbech. The north staircase, 
going up in short flights round a well, has 
turned balusters but quite plain newel posts, 
two of which are connected to the posts above 
them by twisted iron rods to give the needed 
support (Fig. 7). The drawing-room, wains- 


coted, too, but having a later fireplace with 
Adam ornament, is in the north wing and was 
doubtless the farm-house parlour. The kitchen 


7._THE NORTH STAIR 


was in the south wing, but this has now 
become the dining-room (Fig. 6), with the 
unadorned ceiling beams, old chequered tile 
floor and a row of bells over the dresser to 
recall its original use. In the bedrooms 
there is similar early Georgian panelling to 
that shown in the hall, but in the room over 
the kitchen older panelling has been reset 
with little regard for shapes or sizes, and 
perhaps had painted hangings stretched over 
it. Apart from two or three sashed windows 
at the back, no doubt inserted by Spelman 
Swaine, and a few minor alterations, the 
house is almost as Thomas and Elizabeth left 
it in 1716. 

Many of the Swaines are buried in the 
chancel chapel of Leverington church, where 
their monuments and hatchments remail. 
Before they had gone, the Hall was acquired 
by John Johnson, whose forbears came from 
Parson Drove at the west end of the parish. 
He was followed by Thomas and Matthew 
Webster, and ultimately by Mr. H. F. M. 
Peatling. In 1936 Mr. and Mrs. Munday 
became tenants of the property, which they 
purchased two years ago. Our photographs 
show what a charming home they have 
made it. 
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CHAMOIS-GOAT HYBRID? 


Written and Illustrated by G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD 


Tyrol I met an old jdger called Fritz 

* Thaler who had in his house a number 
of ¢ at skulls each carrying four horns which, 
he .formed me, were the result of a chamois 
buc having crossed with a domestic goat. 

A number of years ago, he said, he wit- 
nes‘ed a wild chamois buck join a small herd 
of t me goats and mate with one of the nannies. 
The resultant offspring was a billy with four 
hor s, which, in: due course, mated, and its 
off ring, two nannies and a billy, all threw 
out ‘our horns. From what I could gather, the 
‘fo r-horned tendency’’ was carried on through 
the nale rather than through the female line, 
anc ‘0 this day, apparently, four-horned speci- 
me still occur in the herd, though unfortu- 
-nat_y lack of time prevented me from going out 
to <-e one in the flesh. Needless to say these 
ani: als aroused considerable interest in the 
nei: bourhood, and one of the billy-goats soon 
four.i himself a member of a travelling circus. 

\re we to believe that the original four- 
hort 2d billy was a direct result of a chamois- 
goat union, or was he a “‘throw-back”’ to some 
ancestral type of four-horned goat of which 
there is no local knowledge? Unable to find 
any text book reference to four-horned goats, I 
wrote to Mr. T. C. S. Morrison-Scott, the 
Senior Scientific Officer at the British Museum 
(Natural History), who replied: ‘‘I do not 
know of four-horned goats, but since there are 
four-horned sheep there is nothing intrinsically 
improbable about the existence of the former. 

“T have not heard of a chamois mating 
with a goat, but Dr. Couturier, in his mono- 
graph on the chamois (1938) records that a 
chamois during the rutting season followed a 
herd of goats into a little village in the Tarentais 
and was captured by the villagers. Further, it 
is a fairly common occurrence for a domestic 
goat to run wild with a herd of chamois and 
then become very wild itself. 

“To answer your specific question, I see 


( N a recent chamois-hunting trip to the 


THI. 





BILLY GOAT WITH FOUR HORNS WAS THOUGHT 
TO _E THE OFFSPRING OF A WILD CHAMOIS BUCK 
AND A TAME NANNY-GOAT 


nothing impossible about the mating of a 
chamois with a goat but I can offer no prog- 
nosis on the number of horns of any progeny. 
The only ‘thing is, that any progeny of such a 
union may be expected to be genetically un- 
balanced and this often manifests itself by some 
degree of deformity.” 

Charles Boner, writing in 1853, gives some 
interesting observations on the difference be- 
tween the goat and the chamois, and if we are 
to take his summing up as conclusive, then the 
possibility of a goat-chamois hybrid would 
appear to be out of the question. After explain- 
ing the difference in horn formation of the two 
species, Charles Boner states, ‘“‘The goat has 
frequently a beard, a chamois never; nor does 
it emit any disagreeable odour except during 
the rutting season whilst the effluvium of the 
goat is always insupportable. The nose of the 
chamois is not drawn back like the goat’s, con- 
sequently the upper lip projects less beyond 
the nostrils. Its upper teeth advance slightly 
over the lower, in the goat they rest exactly on 
each other. In the chamois there is less depth 
from the top of the head to the lower jaw than 
in the goat, which gives the head more light- 
ness and greater elegance of form. But the 
most decisive proof of the non-affinity of the 
two animals is that they never generate together.” 
Continuing, he says, ‘‘ Although in the moun- 
tains herds of goats are constantly wandering 
about near the haunts of chamois, no one 
instance is known of a she-goat having brought 
forth young which were a cross between the 
two breeds. The chamois indeed always avoid 
the places where goats have strayed.” 

Here then, we have two conflicting opinions, 
for Dr. Couturier would have us believe that 
the chamois does not find the presence of goats 
in the neighbourhood quite so distasteful as 
Boner’s statement would imply. From my own 
limited experience I can say quite definitely that 
I have several times seen chamois and domestic 
goats within 200 yards of one another, but not 

mixed. 


At one time the 
stein-bock or ibex used 
to frequent the Tyrol in 
fair numbers, though by 
1706, Lyddeker reports, 
their numbers had been 
reduced to five bucks 
and seven does. Iam 
told that the extinction 
of the ibex in these parts 
was due to extensive 
poaching by local inhab- 
itants, who believed that 
certain parts of the ani- 
mal were remedies for 
illness and also had 
aphrodisiac qualities. 
Whether fact ever con- 
firmed this belief Icannot 
say. There are several 
records of this species 
having cohabited with 
goats, and~- Lyddeker, 
in Wild Oxen, Sheep and 
Goats of all Lands, goes 
so far as to say ‘‘ At the 
present day (1898) it is 
difficult to be certain 
that specimens of the 
ibex have not some 
intermixture of the com- 
mon goat in their pedi- 
gree.”” Could not these 
four-horned goats be a 
“‘throw-back”’ of some 
past indiscretion be- 
tween these two species 
making itself manifest 
in this odd fashion? 
Both goat and stein- 
bock belong to the same 
family, Capra, display- 
ing a number of similar 
physical features and 
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THE HORNS FOLLOW THE SCHEME 


FOR FOUR-HORNED SHEEP, THE 
FRONTAL PAIR BEING NORMAL AND 
THE BACK PAIR UNDER-DEVELOPED 


this union seems far more probable than the 
chamois-goat theory. 

The skull I brought home with me cer- 
tainly had no visible chamois characteristics. 
The frontal bone, just before the horns, is con- 
vex, whereas that of a chamois is concave. 
The horns of the latter animal, round in shape, 
always advance, but all four on this skull 
recede, the foremost pair being flat at their 
base, which is a typical feature of the goat. I 
sent this skull along to the British Museum 
for Mr. Morrison-Scott to examine, and he 
made the following observation on it: ‘‘It 
appears to be a goat’s skull and has no chamois 
features about it. The chamois skull is, as you 
remark, concave in the frontal region, and the 
lacrymal bones have a long union with the 
nasals, and both these characteristics in par- 
ticular are lacking. The horns follow the 
scheme for four-horned sheep, the frontal pair 
being normal and the back pair under-de- 
veloped and curving downwards and_back- 
wards. The specimen is quite genuine. 

“‘T cannot answer your question about an 
ibex-cross. There is no more evidence in the 
skull for this theory than there is for the 
chamois-cross theory. If you can get hold of a 
more complete specimen I should be interested 
to see it. I do not disbelieve the old jdger’s 
story, but there is no supporting evidence in 
the present specimen.” 

In passing, it is of interest to note a state- 
ment made by the late W. A. Baillie-Grohman, 
in his excellent book Sport in the Alps. He 
states, ‘‘In Continental collections one now and 
again is shown chamois heads adorned not with 
two, but with four or six horns. If the owner 
is not aware of the prank that has been prac- 
tised on him, he will declare it to be a rare and 
valuable monstrosity. But it is nothing of the 
kind, only a cleverly contrived swindle by which 
many a collector has been caught. The several 
chamois horns are genuine enough, but the 
skull is a perfectly bona fide frontal bone of a 
sheep—the Sardinian species which had gener- 
ally four and often six horns.” 

Practical jokes of this description seem 
rather popular on the Continent, for another 
common trick before the war was to mount a 
small pair of roe buck horns on a hare’s head 
with such a high degree of skill that many 
travellers to the Tyrol and elsewhere, on see- 
ing such a specimen decorating an inn wall, 
immediately jumped to the conclusion that 
horned. hares existed in those high altitudes ! 

But in the case of Fritz Thaler’s four-horned 
goats there is nothing deceitful. There is photo- 
graphic proof of their existence, a skull has 
been pronounced as authentic by the Natural 
History Museum, and, according to Herr 
Thaler, live specimens still occur in the herd. 
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ENGLISH MONUMENTAL BRASSES 
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1.—THE 


N the 13th century in England it was the 
I fashion, in certain parts of the country, to 

commemorate the dead by a monumental 
brass—a brass incised figure set in the stone 
slab of the tomb, in a church. In English parish 
churches, abbeys and colleges, there are to-day, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, 7,587 brasses 
dating from the 13th to the 18th century, and 
these are but a fraction of the brass memorials 
which once existed in the country. 

The earliest extant brass is that of Sir John 
d’Aubernoun (1277) at Stoke d’Abernon in 
Surrey (Fig. 2) and there are seven other brass 
memorials of the 13th century still to be seen. 
Of 14th-century workmanship, 174 _ brasses 
remain, while there are over a thousand brasses 
of 15th-century workmanship and over three 
thousand dating from the 16th century. After 
the 16th century the fashion for being com- 
memorated in’ brass declined and stone monu- 
ments came into their own again. 

Although we speak of monumental brasses, 
the material used for making these memorials 
was not brass but latten, similar in every way 
to brass but differing in chemical constituents, 
latten containing more lead and therefore being 
more malleable. Until the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, latten, called also Flanders metal and 
Cullen plate, was imported from abroad. It was 
manuiactured in the Meuse valley and in 
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PEACOCK FEAST ON THE BRAUNCHE BRASS AT KING’S LYNN (1364). 


Saxony, whence it was exported via Cologne 
and the Channel ports, Antwerp, Dunkirk, 
Calais, Damme and Dordrecht to English ports, 
where the ships reloaded with English wool and 
articles made of latten. As the imported metal 
came to the east, south and south-west ports 
of England and the latten plates were paid for 
in English wool, the majority of brass memorials 
are to be found in eastern and southern England 
and in the wool counties of the south-west. 

Latten plates imported from the Continent 
were expensive. In 1453 latten cost 93s. 4d. 
a hundredweight and therefore as little material 
as possible was used for a memorial. Whereas 
foreign-made brasses, like those at King’s Lynn 
(Fig. 1), were made of one sheet of latten, 
English monumental brasses were made up of 
a separate figure, canopy, inscription and 
heraldic shields, the only connecting background 
being the stone in which they were set. The 
obvious disadvantage of this type of memorial 
is that from time to time separate pieces of 
brass have worked loose and have been lost. 
Thus, to-day, many otherwise perfect brass 
memorials are sadly incomplete. 

Although there is apparently no record of 
how much latten was used in making any one 
memorial, we can get an idea of the cost of 
memorials from the amounts specified in con- 
temporary wills. ‘“‘Twenty marks”’ was specified 
by Sir John de St. Quentin in. 1397; ‘ vii marks,”’ 


‘one hundred shillings” and ‘‘xx.s’’ were other sums named 
to be paid for brass memorials between 1400 and 1500. 
The chronicler Robert Fabyan left 52s. 4d. for his tomb 
when he died in 1512, and Henry Mounteforth, curate of 
St. Mary Coslany, Norwich, left 46s. 8d. in 1518 for a grave- 


stone and five lines in brass. 
brough, Yorkshire, in 1523 left 40s. and instructions 


Nicholas Bossvell, of Conis- 
“to 


order a through stone to lay over the grave with the 
sculpture of laton of the same.’ 
The people who bequeathed money - for their mem- 


3._IN COBHAM CHURCH, KENT. THOMAS DE COBHAM (1367) 
AND JOAN, LADY COBHAM (1320). 
SURVIVING ENGLISH BRASS : SIR JOHN D’AUBERNOUN (1277) 
IN STOKE D’ABERNON CHURCH, SURREY 
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OF NORTH GERMAN PROVENANCI 


orials seem to have left the choice of des #f 
to their descendants, and, although someth ig 
like 150,000 brasses are computed to hive 
been made in England between 1300 and 1€ 0, 
the designers and engravers of these works of , 
art have left little, if any, trace of their identi _y. 

It is probable that the earliest br2ss 
engravers were stone sculptors, as incised sl: bs 
of stone were the immediate forerunners of 
brass memorials and because there is sich 
a marked similarity between the two types of 
memorial. One man instructed in his will t).at 
his brass should be “‘graven of a cunning 
marbler’’ and the inscription on the brass of 
Anthony Senior at Darley, Derbyshire, dated 
1656, told that the work was done by “ Robert 
Yorke of Sheffield, the carver.’’ On the brass 
of Sir John de Creke and Lady Alyne, his wife, 
at Westley Waterless, Cambridgeshire, the 
engraver’s mark is identical with the mark used 
by the guild of masons. Bellfounders were 
employed in 1570 by Richard Brasyer, the 
bellfounder and mayor of Norwich, when he 
ordered brass memorials for his parents and 
grandparents, and there is evidence that gold- 
smiths were also brass engravers. In the 
accounts of the Bishop of Durham in 1581 there 
is a recoid of a payment of 32s. “to the gold- 
smythe at Yorke for a plate to set over Mrs. 
Barnes”’ : the brass plate to Fridesmond Gifford, 
wife of Richard Barnes, Bishop of Durham, is 
still in the church at Auckland St. Andrew, 
Durham. There is a similar account of the 
making of the brass for the Earl of Murray, 
who was assassinated in 1569 and commemor- 
ated in St. Giles, Edinburgh. For this brass, 
money was paid to “James Gray goldsmyth 
for engraving of ane platt of brass upon my 
Lordis sepulteur.”’ 

In the 17th century it was the custom, 
especially in Yorkshire, for some engravers to 
sign their work and from in- 
scriptions on Yorkshire bras- 
ses we know that Ph: Briggs, 
John Plumer, Fr. Griggs, 
Gabr. Hornbie and Th. and 
J. Mann were engraving bras- 
ses in Yorkshire between 
1620 and 1700. Ric. Crosse, 
who seems to have been an 
engraver, had an assistant 
and on the brass at Bedale, 
dated 1694, is the wording 
“P. fecit. Ric. Crosse sculpt.” 
In the next county, Derby- 
shire, Robert Thorpe, of Shef- 
field, R. H. and Arthur Wall 
were engravers who signed 
their work in the same way. 

Although no two brasses 
are exactly alike, there is 
sufficient similarity between 
brasses of the same period 
to suggest that patterns were 
used for the design. In 1560 
two Burton tomb- makers 
contracted to make repres: nt- 
ations of a man’s sons nd 
daughters on the side ci 4 
tomb “of the usual pictures,” 
which shows that the ¢n- 
gravers of brasses were 1C- 
customed to engrave not iv- 
ing images, but stock figu ¢s. 

Little is known of he 
method of engraving bras °, 
but it is certain that the ple :¢s 
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THOMAS CRANLEY, ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN (1417). 
GENTLEMAN USHER (circa 1510). 


of latten came from the Continent ready for use. 
They were purchased in England by the crafts- 
man, who, having cut the shape he required, 
sculptured the main lines of the design with a 
chisel or burin with a lozenge-shaped end and 
then chased the finer lines, like the features and 
the articulation of the hands and feet, with a 
more pointed instrument. When the engraving 
was finished, the plate was burnished.and given 
to a mason, who laid it in its stone matrix over 
the tomb. Each piece of the brass had a stone 
matrix into which it was fixed by means of 
brass rivets sunk into lead-filled holes. To 
avoid the risk of the pieces slipping, the under- 
surface was smeared with pitch. 

Unlike the figures in brass, which varied 
in shape very little, the type of inscription 
changed considerably. At first each letter of 
the inscription was a separate piece of brass 
sunk into an individual matrix. Later the 
inscription was written either on a thin border 
of brass which formed a frame to the whole, 
or on a rectangular piece of brass at the foot 
of the memorial. The majority of inscriptions 
conform to a standard type whether 
in English or Latin, and some in- 
scriptions in English still make 
amusing reading. 

Monumental brasses have been 
called ‘‘the chief memorials of the 
middle classes of society.’’ When 
they were first used, brasses were 
employed exclusively by the upper 
classes, as the seven remaining 
brasses of the 13th century to 
knights, crusaders, a bishop and 
the de Valence family in West- 
minster Abbey show. Fourteenth- 
century brasses commemorate 
ecclesiastics (57), knights (38), lords 
of the manor and men in armour 
(22), ladies and unclassified people 
(30), civilians and merchants (27). 
By the 15th century the wool trade 
was tnaking the merchants of Eng- 
land wealthy. It has been said that 

Gloucestershire brasses were paid 
for in Cotswold wool,” and indeed 
the handsome brasses to woolmen 
at Cirencester, Northleach, Chip- 
ping ampden and Bristol, with the 
sym ols of the trade, the sheep and 
the -s0lpack, seem to confirm this 
statement. From the 15th century 
onw rds, brasses to civilians— 
merc ants and civic dignatories— 
prec inate in every county and 
8ive >roof of the rise of the middle 
clas: s at a time when the country 
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4.—LADY ALYNE CREKE. WESTLEY WATERLESS, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 5.—SIR JOHN HARPEDON 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 6.—WILLIAM CHICHELE AND HIS WIFE BEATRICE (1425). 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

OVER, CHESHIRE 


was harassed by the French Wars and the 
Wars of the Roses. 

Monumental brasses, unlike most of the 
other categories of medieval art, are nearly 
always dated, and so are invaluable records of 
the classes and professions of the people they 
commemorate—knights and crusaders, mer- 
chants of the staple and woolmen, notaries and 
chief justices, archbishops and parish priests, 
schoolmen and canons. In some we see the 
parents with their children (Figs. 9 and 10); in 
others, for instance in the Chichele brass at 
Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, dogs are 
introduced : There are also those grim 
reminders of death showing skeletons in their 
shrouds. 

In Shakespeare’s Henry V, before the 
Battle of Agincourt, the king, addressing his 
men says : “‘ A many of our bodies shall, no doubt, 
find native graves; upon the which, I trust, shall 
witness live in brass of this day’s work.’’ This 
trust, in the case of countless otherwise unknown 
citizens of England, was fulfilled. On monu- 
mental brasses we see them all in the costume 
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HIGHAM FERRERS. 
8.—HUGH STARKEY, OF OULTON, 
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they wore at the time, changing with the fashion 
and the needs of the age. No other example of 
medieval art gives so faithful a picture of the 
use and development of armour, of civilian 
dress, of ladies’ clothes and headwear and of 
clerical vestments. 

Manuscripts, unless very carefully pre- 
served, decay and are lost. But brasses, 
being more durable and more permanent, 
can in many. cases give the only biography 
there is of the ordinary citizen of the Middle 
Ages; in others they bring nearer to our eyes 
people who are otherwise mere names culled 
from documents. We may find ourselves 
looking at the Derbyshire man who was butler 
to Queen Margaret, the Cheshire squire who 
was usher at the court of Henry VIII (Fig. 8), 
mayors and aldermen of growing cities, or a 
great merchant like William Grevel, who, as his 
brass tells us, was the flower of all the woolmen 
of England. Indeed a case occurred in the 
19th century when the inscription on a brass 
was used as evidence to influence a decision in 
the House of Lords. 


9.—_NICHOLAS WOTTON WITH HIS WIFE AND FAMILY (1499). 
(Right) 10.—ANNE 
WITH CHILDREN AT HER FEET (1464). STOKE D’ABERNON 


NORBURY 
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A SPORTING ARTIST RE- DISCOVERED — 


By JACK GILBEY 


EITHER in the 
N Bibliography of British 

Sporting Artists, nor 
in the Book of Sporting 
Painters, nor even in the three 
volumes on animal painters 
by the first Sir Walter Gilbey 
is there any reference to 
P. Palfrey. Siltzer acknow- 
ledges his existence in A List 
of Sporting Artists, 1750-1850, 
Appendix III, but makes no 
other mention of him. And if 
one were to ask a number of 
to-day’s experts on sporting 
pictures for information about 
him, most of them would reply 
that they had never heard of 
Palfrey or seen examples of 
his work. Yet his coaching 
scenes, though he cannot have 
witnessed them at first hand, 
have many delightful qualities. 
Who was this little-known 
artist? Alas, the only person 
I knew who was. well 
“acquainted with Palfrey was 


THE CHANGE : A GOOD TEAM FOR A QUICK STAGE 








AFTER A HEAVY STAGE : A VARMINTY TEAM 


my cousin, the late Tresham 
Gilbey, and the little informa- 
tion I am able to give now 
I obtained from him. 

It seems that Palfrey 
was an architect by profession, 
He was a great friend of Sir 
Walter Gilbey and was a 
frequent visitor at Elsenham 
Hall in the ’80s and ’90s of 
last century. Seeing that he 
had a special bent for drawing, 
and for drawing horses and 
coaches in particular, Sir 
Walter suggested to him that 
it would be an excellent idea 
if he employed his spare time 
while at Elsenham in making 
sketches of the principal inns 
in the locality and enhancing 
them with sporting scenes. 
Thanks in a great measure to 
this keen perception we have 
some fine water-colour draw- 
ings by him. 

Whenever I used to 
mention Palfrey’s name to my 
cousin, he always remarked: 
“All his sketches are drawn 
to scale,’ and, although this 
statement was perfectly true, 
and a close inspection of the 
drawings reveals that the out- 
lines of the houses and stables, 
doors and windows have been 
drawn with the aid of a ruler, 


and the wheels of the coaches. j 


with the aid of a pair of com- 
passes, there is nothing 
irritating in any of his work. 
In fact, one’s first impression 


is always one of charm andi 


orderliness. As we _ should 
expect, when he introduces 
buildings they are observed 
and rendered with an archi- 
tect’s sympathy. 

Palfrey was a stickler for 
detail, and my cousin used to. 
relate how he was in the habit 
of visiting Champion and 
Wilton, the well-known ‘irm 
in Oxford Street, in order to 
handle and examine minutely 
every piece of harness so hat 
it might be portrayed corre stly 
down to the last buckle. His 
drawings therefore have the 
added value that they de ict 
accurately the harness of the 
period and how it; shoulc be 
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assembled and put on. If one 
examines his horses carefully 
one sees how well they are 
drawn, whether stationary, or 
distressed after a fast and 
hecs y stage, or pulling a coach 
steadily uphill, or travelling at 
a spanking pace downhill, or 
galloping on the level to make 
up time. Indeed, all his 
animls are well and truly 
drawn and, what is more, they 


look alive. 
'n depicting the human 
forn.. Palfrey shows the same 


care and whether he is drawing 
the ‘river of the coach, the 
pass ngers, the ostler, the 
stab emen, the gamekeeper or 
the postman, the livery or 
dres | of the period is correctly 
repr sented and his figures 
give living interest to his 
compositions. 

is weak point was his 
renc-ring of landscape, in 
which he does not seem to 
have been interested further than as providing 
an unassertive background. 

ihe works reproduced were painted for Sir 
Walcer Gilbey and were among his famous col- 
lection at Elsenham when it was sold in June, 
1915. In addition to these pictures there was 
another set of six coaching pictures and a further 
two more—sold last year at Christie’s—which 
belonged to the late Tresham Gilbey, of White- 
hall, Bishop’s Stortford. Subsequently the few 
remaining Palfreys depicting polo ponies were 
disposed of at the sale held at Whitehall last year. 


16, 


THE GREAT NORTH ROAD, THE ST. LEGER 


The only other examples of Palfrey’s work 
that I know of are the reproductions of four of 
his paintings which appeared in The Newmarket, 
Bury, Thetford and Cromer Road, by C. G. 
Harper, which was dedicated by the author to 
Sir Walter Gilbey. This book was published by 
Chapman and Hall in 1904. These four paintings 
depict The White Hart, Woodford; The Crown, 
Hockerill, which was demolished in ‘1903; The 
White Bear, Stansted; and The Old Bell, 
Stansted, which now has a modern frontage. 

The latest signed work of Palfrey’s that 
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NEWS OF THE WINNER 


DAY : 


I have seen was one dated 1900. I understood 
from my cousin that Palfrey died at the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

The foregoing is but a slender introduction 
to Palfrey, but, if it will help to foster an interest 
in his undoubted talents as an artist, and bring 
to light new facts and details of his life and , 
work, and lead to the inclusion of his name in 
any forthcoming volume on the subject of 
British animal painters of the last century, it 
will have accomplished the object for which it 
was written. 


BRACED OR BELTED KNIGHTS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


particular many golfers, must have sym- 

pathised with Dr. Arthur Bryant over the 
story of his broken braces which he narrated 
the other day in a pleasant letter to The Times. 
There are few catastrophes more unmanning; 
none that comes with a more appalling sudden- 
ness. At one moment a man is taking his walks 
abroad, carrying himself with an airy grace; at 
the next he is reduced to a lop-sided bundle of 
self-consciousness. Those who have to deal 
with slippery prisoners have long since devised 
the simple but effective plan of removing their 
braces, since no one can hope to avoid notice 
while shuffling along and holding up his trousers 
in a hectic grasp. Dr. Bryant seems to have 
been peculiarly unfortunate; four pairs in one 
year is, as the saying goes, a little over the odds. 
For him they may fairly be termed the braces 
of Damocles for he has lived under a constant 
suspense. But it has been well known for some 
years that braces were not what they used to 
be. They have lost the fine flexibility of old 
times. There is a proud motto that proclaims, 
“I bend but I do not break.” ‘To the braces of 
to-day the exact opposite is applicable. 

* * * 


FF) particu m of his own sex, and in 


Braces have never sunk so low as at present, 
but it is some while since their first fall in life. 
Once upon a time trousers were unmentionable 
but no man blushed for his braces. It was the 
player of games that began it. The cricketer of 
to-day would rather be seen dead than in braces, 
but this was not always so. ‘Me a-bowling, 
Pilch a-batting, and Box behind the wicket, 
that's cricket,” said William Lillywhite. I can 
look in my room, as I write, at prints of these 
three heroes and my reverent eyes observe that 
whil Mr. Box indeed coyly hides his braces 
under a jersey, the other and greater two stand 
for | the world to see, braced and unashamed. 
Itis pleasant to record that there are some happy 


vali-vs of innocence where the old fashion still 
ling . There is a little Cotswold village in 
whi) I was a refugee during part of the war- 


tm. There, beautifully embroidered braces, 
bear og red roses intertwined with greenery, 
form. a regular part of the eleven’s uniform. 
Atay rate they did so five years ago, and I like 


to picture some young aspirant after a good 
innings, almost overcome with emotion, as his 
captain claps him on the shoulder and says, 
““You may wear your braces.’’ At that moment 
he would not exchange them for any champion- 
ship belt in the world. 

The mention of a belt reminds me that the 
resources of civilisation are not exhausted. For 
the man whose braces are too brittle there 
remains the belt or the buckle at the back of 
the trousers, though for my own part I hold that 
these devices partake too much of the nature 
of controls; they make no allowance for expan- 
sion, especially after such meals as we have 
lately been eating at Christmas. Which do most 
golfers wear—braces or a belt? Once upon 
a time, when it was not considered decent to 
AMAAAAMAAAMAMAAAD 


LEAVES 

HE live leaf twists on the tyrant tree 

Wind-fretted, drabbed with sun and dust. 
Only the leaf unclasped goes free 
In the downward dance, in the gale upthrust 
It soars untethered from the bole, 
And loosed from the demanding root, 
Crumbles apart into the whole, 
Merges again in a sphere of fruit. 
For live leaves shrink through their narrow range 
But dead ones dance in the death of change. 

PHOEBE HESKETH. 

AMAAAMAAAMAMAMAMAMAM22 
play without a coat, I fancy braces had it. 
To-day, when in summer weather people so 
often and so wisely play in shirt-sleeves, the 
balance has probably tipped in favour of belts. 
Despite the example of Pilch and Lillywhite, 
few to-day will expose their braces to the public 
view. It is true that, unlike the cricketer or 
lawn tennis player, the golfer has open to him 
a middle course; he can conceal his braces under 
a pullover at once thin and discreet, but I think 
that in youth at any rate he does not, preferring 
his joy in hitting to be wholly unconfined. 

Doubtless it is largely a matter of habit. 
I remember very well in my own youth dashing 
out to play between school which ended at noon 
and dinner in hall at two, o’clock. Time was 
short and I must needs go forth just as I was, 


braced, boiled-shirted and sometimes even 
button-booted, pausing only to slip on a 
“‘change”’ coat instead of my tails. Nor, per- 
haps because I had yet to reach an imaginative 
and pernickety stage, do I remember to have 
played a penny the worse for it. Later, when 
I had grown up and so changed my clothes to 
play golf, I for some years abandoned braces, 
fancying that they constricted me, but after an 
interval I returned to them and remained faith- 
ful ever afterwards. 

In that I had some illustrious examples to 
follow, for I think that nearly all the professionals 
played in braces. Harry Vardon wrote strongly 
in their favour, saying that he felt they held 
him together, and recommending the preserva- 
tion of an old tattered and familiar pair rather 
than making an experiment with a new one. 
Jack White, always full of interesting fancies, 
suggested, if I remember rightly, that on the 
right-hand side the braces should be relaxed to 
the extent of one button instead of the full 
complement of two. I have not made enquiries 
of their modern successors. Are they braced or 
belted knights? I am probably prejudiced, but 
I believe that in a census braces would still 
make a good show. 

* * * 

Apart from use and want I suppose the 
question is one of the amount of freedom which 
is best for the shoulders. Though I personally 
clung long to a thin coat and believed that 
without it liberty degenerated into licence, 
I was converted to a pullover in old age, when 
presumably growing stiffer. I am now prepared 
to admit, despite all the distinguished examples 
from the past, the general superiority of the 
pullover. It may well have contributed some- 
thing to the great length of modern driving; 
but I still respectfully uphold the Vardonian 
belief in being held together. 

Braces seem to me to have just the right 
gently restraining influence and no more. 
Whether the degenerate ones of to-day are not 
yielding enough is no doubt an arguable ques- 
tion. They may be held to afford a modern 


instance of Mahomet and the mountain. Since~~ 


the braces will not move an inch to meet the 
trouser buttons, the buttons must needs go to 
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the braces. This, however, may be to refine too 
much. Again, I do not like the feeling of being 
constricted at the waist in swinging any more 
than in eating, but I may be quite wrong. 
I recall one fine old golfer, the late Mr. Walter 
de Zoete, who used deliberately to tie a white 
handkerchief tightly round his waist. No doubt 
it was with that same object of being held 
together, for he was an insistent preacher of the 


virtue of keeping the body still. 
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I said I did not know which of the two 
methods under review the champions of to-day 
affected. Then it occurred to me to take down 
from the shelf Henry Cotton’s book on the game. 
He wrote it, to be sure, a good many years ago 
now, when he was still knocking at the cham- 
pionship door, but I do not suppose he has 
changed his views, and he comes out strongly 
on the side of the belt. He admits that there is 
some controversy on the subject, but says: 


16, 1948 


“I advise you to get used to playing in a belt, 
which permits of more freedom than braces,” 
I certainly would not dissent.from his reason, 
nor do I desire to contravene his advice. The 
material words are doubtless ‘‘get used to,” 
and I have been used to my old friends too long 
now to discard them. Meanwhile, I hope that 
years of victory may soon come again and Dr, 
Bryant walk once more erect before his fellow- 
men, free from morbid fears. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


NO PLACE FOR 
CARS? 


IR,—As an old resident and climb- 

er in Lakeland I was surprised and 
dismayed to read in your issue of Dec- 
ember 26, 1947, Mr. Poucher’s plea for 
the regulation of motor traffic in the 
Blea Tarn valley and the construction 
of a motor park at one of its most 
beautiful spots. 

The keynote of the valley is its 
loneliness and isolation, as all readers 
of Wordsworth’s Solitary will appre- 
ciate, and any encouragement to turn 
the track into a public motor highway 
should be firmly resisted. The accom- 
paniment of a motor park might well 
be a petrol pump or even a “cozy 
café,’’ and no excuse for such horrors 
should be given. 

The road, in my opinion, should 
be restored exactly to its pre-war con- 
dition, thus allowing an occasional 
motorist to pass through if he is in 
a desperate hurry, but keeping it 
as far as possible in its primitive 
seclusion for the wanderer on foot to 
enjoy at his leisure—H. C. Broap- 
RICK, Windermere, Westmorland. 


A CANNIBAL MOUSE 


Sir,—I recently caught a field-mouse 
in a trap set in the greenhouse and 
forgot to remove it. The next morn- 
ing half of the mouse had disappeared, 
so I left the remainder to see what 
would happen, and the following 
morning it had all gone. Since then I 
have caught several more field-mice in 
the same trap. Am I right in thinking 
that the first to be caught was pro- 
bably eaten by the others? Except 
when I was going in and out, the green- 
house was kept shut, so that nothing 
larger than a mouse could get into it. 
—A. E. CuRRELL, Oxfordshire. 


DEAD-FALL MOUSETRAPS 


Sir,—A dead-fall trap as illustrated 
in your issue of August 8, 1947, but 
rectangular, as referred to by Mr. 
Wolsey (October 10) was in use at my 
home at Barcombe, Sussex, circa 1895- 
1905, and to the best of my belief was 
made in my lifetime by our gardener, 
Mas’r Morley.—G. E. L. Burper, 36, 
Macartney Ave., Kew, Melbourne, E.4, 
Australia. 


[Our Oxfordshire correspondent’s 
surmise is probably correct, for field- 
mice are acknowledged cannibals.— 


Ep.] 
EFFECT OF D.D.T. 
ON BIRD LIFE 


Sir,—With reference to the article 
Wild Life in Eskdale, in your issue of 
November 7, 1947, the numbers of 
various species of birds compared to 
those of previous years are, of course, 
a matter of speculation and many 
years’ detailed counts would be neces- 
sary before anything more valuable 
than a wild guess could be made on 
this subject. We feel, however, that 
Mr. Hoys should have sought expert 
advice before writing of the effects of 
D.D.T. on bird life. The following 
facts may be of interest :— 

(1) Before 1947 relatively few 
sheep in Eskdale had been dipped in 
D.D.T. 

(2) The insecticidal properties of 
D.D.T. have been investigated in very 
great detail, and this has resulted in 
a vast amount of publicity in the lay 
Press. To certain small animals, and 
especially to certain insects, even 
minute doses prove to be lethal, but 


THE BOURNE MILL, COLCHESTER 


See letter : From Mill to Museum 


D.D.T. is by no means a universal 
exterminator of all insects, etc. 

(3) Sheep which have been al- 
lowed to drain before leaving the dip- 
ping pens do not ‘“‘smear D.D.T.’’ on 
the pasture in amounts which signifi- 
cantly affect the insect life. 

(4) Did the “ opal-shot pools of 
the stuff’? referred to by Mr. Hoys 
really consist of D.D.T.? D.D.T. is 
a white crystalline substance which is 
insoluble in water. 

(5) The beekeeper whose ‘‘amber 
army” exhibited the symptoms des- 
cribed by Mr. Hoys would do well to 
eliminate the possibility of other dis- 
eases, as the picture presented is not 
typical of D.D.T. poisoning. 

We sincerely hope that publi- 
cation of the above facts may help to 
allay a little of the popular appre- 
hension concerning D.D.T. Finally, 
we wish to emphasise that we are not 
denying all possibility of Mr. Hoys’ 
contention being true; we have 
merely advanced a few facts which do 
not appear to support his statements. 
—Percy W. PARMINTER, G.B.S. 
HeEatu, M.R.C.V.S., Ravenglass, Cum- 
berland. 


FROM MILL TO MUSEUM 


S1r,—You may care to publish the 
enclosed photograph of the 16th-cen- 
tury Bourne water mill at Colchester, 


Essex, which the National Trust has 
leased to the Colchester Town Council. 
It is proposed to use the mill as an 
agricultural museum and to repair the 
machinery so that the public may see 
it working. Until 1940 the mill was 
working as a grist mill. 

This lovely building was built by 
the Lucas family in the latter part of 
the 16th century from the remains of 
St. John’s Abbey, of which only the 
gateway is now in existence. The coat 
of arms of the Lucas family, cut in 
stone, is on the south side of the mill. 

Though fed only by springs, the 
pond, as far as is known, has always 
had ample water, to work not only this 
mill, but also two others on its way 
to the River Colne.—DouGLas WENT, 
35, Tower Street, Brightlingsea, Essex. 


DISPLAY OF THE BLACK- 
THROATED DIVER 


Sir,—Last June I spent 15 days on 
a small island in the middle of a loch 
in Caithness filming in colour the 
black-throated diver at her nest. On 
the morning on which the first of the 
two chicks hatched I witnessed a very 
interesting episode from the hide and 
wonder if it is common to the hatching 
of this diver. 

I was in my hide soon after the 
chick had hatched, and shortly after- 


wards saw the pair of divers approach 
the nest together. They came ‘ailing 
in till they got within 10 ft. cf the 
nest, where the male bird rem -ined, 
The female came in, honking q: ietly, 
right up to the nest, seized the | irgest 
piece of the shell from which the chick 
had just hatched, and swam ou® with 
it again to the male bird. The-e she 
threw it up into the air about three 
feet, and as it fell on the water they 
each took turns throwing it w> into 
the air for a couple of minutes. Some. 
times it was picked up from the sur. 
face and tossed into the air, at 
other times it was allowed to sink to 
the bottom of the loch and fished out 
before being thrown up again. 


The female then came back on to 
the nest, but the male continued the 
game for at least another five minutes 
till the shell began to disintegrate into 
small fragments. Then he sailed away, 
All of this took place about 25 feet 
from my hide and I was able to witness 
the whole episode in full. 


My first photograph shows the 
female black-throated diver on her 
nest, and the other the chick just 
hatched and the half of the egg-shell 
which so pleased the birds and me. 
The worn “runway” on the bottom 
of the loch which the diver made f 
coming in and out is also visible on 
this print.—W. CowEn, Penrith Road, 
Keswick, Cumberland. 


TROUT RAISED IN A 
GARDEN POND 


S1r,—Looking out of my bedroom 
window recently I observed a commo- 
tion in the fish pond in my front 
garden. Several goldfish were swin- 
ming about on the top, but I could not 
see from the window what was causing 
the agitation of the water at the near 
side of the pond. Thinking that a bird 
had fallen into the water and could not 
get out, I ran down. Imagine my 
surprise when I saw a trout about 
11 inches long gasping with its head 
partly out of the water. I lifted it out 
and it struggled in my hand, so I laid 
it on the grass surrounding the pond, 
where it flapped violently. I then put} 
it back into the pond and, thinking it f 
required oxygen, turned on the garden f 
hose, whereupon it came to the 
bubbles and seemed to swallow them. |) 


I was at a loss to know where the 
trout had come from, but I then 
remembered that a neighbour of mine 
had brought a small fish from one of 


A BLACK-THROATED DIVER ON HER NEST. (Right) HER FIRST CHICK AND THE REMAI! 5 OF 
THE EGG FROM WHICH IT HAD JUST HATCHED 
See letter : Display of the Black-throated Diver 
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his angling expeditions in a tin can 
and put it into the pond, as I had lost 
all my goldfish the previous winter 
when the pond was frozen to a depth 
of .bout two feet. This was two years 
a:.. The pond is three and a half feet 
do and-is nine feet long with a 
breadth of four feet at its broadest 
par. In it are water lilies (aerating 
pla ts) not to speak of some water 


TRIANGULAR MONUMENT TO 

TIMOTHY BRETT IN THE 

GARDEN AT MOUNT EDG- 
CUMBE, DEVON 


See letter: An Unidentified Monument 


snails, and fruit trees partly overhang 
the wate?. 

There is no running water in the 
pond, which is filled by the rain except 
when it gets too low in summer, when 
I supplement the water from the tap. 
We have never seen the small fish from 
the day it was put in till now’ It 
must have been bottom-feeding all 
that time. 

It was quite fat 
and well grown, so I 
presume it had been 
getting plenty to eat. 
We saw it again the 
following two days, but it 
seems to have gone down 
again to the bottom. 

I wonder if any of 
your readers have ever 
raised a trout in a garden 
pond to this size and 
age-—HuGH Bone, 6, 
— Park, Ayr, 
N.B. 


CHIMNEYS OF 


EXMOOR ha 


Sir,—-I venture to disagree with the editorial 
comment in your issue of December 19, 1947, 
about the reason for the peculiar structure of the 
round chimneys of Exmoor. There is, in fact, 
plenty of building stone in the neighbourhood, 
and the great quarry at Treborough in the 
Brendons supplied large slabs not dissimilar to 

ose of Purbeck, though of a more silvery 
texture. I admit that these slabs were mostly 
used for roofing, but there are a number of 
Stone houses in the region, and I doubt whether 
chimneys were rounded because there 


these 
Was not the stone to corner them. 


suggest that their vernacular massiveness 
Was «, protection against the gales that sweep 
in ivoca the moor from south to north and from 
the _ ristol Channel from north to south. Their 
Tot“ dity offered no leverage to the winds, and 
the .cavy shoulders and base, usually built in 
the centre of the cottage front, solidified the 
The regional 
arc_vecture of Exmoor and the Quantocks is 
So -. cellent in character and craftsmanship that 
-not think these delightful chimneys served 
‘© -unctional purpose and were built round 
Si ly from lack of natural resources.—H. J. 
‘NGHAM, Long Crendon, Buckinghamshire. 


Tes. ance of the cottage itself. 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED 
MONUMENT 

From the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe 
S1r,—There stands in the garden at 
Mount Edgcumbe, Devon, a monu- 
ment some 14 feet high, erected about 
1791 to one Timothy Brett—but who 
this Timothy Brett was has long been 
a mystery. In the hope that some of 
your readers may be able to throw 
light upon the question, I am enclosing 
a photograph showing one side of the 
monument, which is triangular. On 
one of the two other sides is Hermes 
leaning against a pillar with torch, 
book and herald’s staff by his side. 
The third face carries this inscription : 
Mm Viri Optimi Et Amicissimi 

Timothei Brett MDCCXCI. 

This part of the gardens was laid 
out afresh towards the end of the 
18th-century, in the “English,” French 
and Italian styles respectively, and 
tradition has it that Timothy Brett 
was in some way connected with the 
work. Your readers may know 
whether there was a garden designer 
of that name who died at about this 
time. On the other hand, tradition may 
be entirely wrong and Timothy Brett 
may have belonged tosome quite differ- 
ent walk in life—MountT EDGCUMBE, 
Mount Edgcumbe, Plymouth, Devon. 


EARLY CART WHEELS 


S1r,—In view of the reference, in 
CountTrRY LiFE of November 14, 1947, 
to Adam Sedgwick’s description of a 
north-west Yorkshire peat cart, the 
enclosed illustration of such a cart 
may be of interest. It was published 
by George Walker in The Costume of 
Yorkshire, 1814, and portrays the type 
of cart then used in Langstroth Dale. 
The wheels show the transition from 
the solid to the spoked wheel with 
roughly elliptical perforations intro- 
duced to reduce the weight. 

I enclose for comparison a sketch 
of a pair of bullock-cart wheels noticed 
at Kalewa in Burma during our with- 
drawal in 1942. These are much 
thicker than those figured by Walker, 
but they are identical in construction. 
Although the spoked wheel has been 
known in India and Burma for at 
least two thousand years, the solid 
wheel is still employed by the primi- 
tive tribes of Chota Nagpur and the 
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PART OF A RECENT EXHIBITION OF WORK BY THE ST. ALBANS 


ABBEY BROIDERERS’ GUILD 
See letter: Embroidery for an Abbey 


Vindhyas. Dorothy Mackay has illus- 
trated a bullock-cart from Sind almost 
identical in wheel structure with those 
from Kalewa and Langstroth Dale 
(The Geographical Magazine, August, 
1935, p. 257). The parallel develop- 
ment of the wheel in districts so far 
removed is rather striking. 

The wheelbarrow shown’ by 
Walker in the bottom left-hand corner 
of the same picture is also of some 
interest. It is of the same primitive 
type as those used in Ireland for 
carrying peat, except that a spoked 
wheel is employed. (For brief descrip- 
tions of Irish turf barrows and other 
primitive types see notes by O. G. S. 
Crawford and E. O. Lorimer in 
Antiquity, December, 1936, and to 
Evans E. Estyn : Irish Heritage, 1942, 
pp. 138-9.) 

Another type of primitive York- 
shire wagon was used until quite 
recently for transporting stone from 
the quarries. This had dished wheels, 
which also needed constant lubrica- 
tion, and a horn of oil was invariably 
carried for this purpose. They were 
in regular use until about twenty 
years ago, but they have rapidly fallen 
into disuse during that period. An 
example was recently given to the folk 
collections of the Halifax museum and 
is now housed in the 17th-century barn 
at Shibden Hall.—JamMEs WALTON, 
Education Office, Mafeteng, Basutoland, 
South Africa. 


EMBROIDERY FOR AN 
ABBEY 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph is of 
part of an exhibition of carpets, 
cushions, etc., held in St. Albans 
Abbey recently, the result of the 
patient work of ten ladies of the St. 


AN EARLY 19th-CENTURY WEST RIDING PEAT CART; FROM 
GEORGE WALKER’S THE COSTUME OF YORKSHIRE, 1814. 
(Above) MODERN BURMESE BULLOCK-CART WHEELS 

See letter: Early Cart Wheels 


Albans Abbey Broiderers’ Guild... The 
designs were drawn by Mrs. Joan 
Wakeley, of Guildford, who got her 
inspiration from the 13th-century 
frescoes on the Norman arches in the 
nave of the Abbey. The work began 
in 1937 and was carried on until 1939, 
when the war intervened. Imme- 
diately after the war, however,’ it 
was continued, and it has now been 
completed and the results handed over 
to re-equip the nave sanctuary. 

The design contains the coats of 
arms of four families—Kent, Glossop, 
Lipscombe and Woollam, who have 
been connected with the abbey, and 
also that of Bishop Michael Furse, who 
was Bishop of St. Albans when the 
work was done. In the front is a 
kneeler 11 yards long, made by one of 
the ladies, Mrs. S. Clarke.—E. W. 
TATTERSALL, St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 


DESIGNER OF CHISWICK 
HOUSE GARDENS 


S1r,—I see in your issue of December 
19, 1947, that the 18th-century print 
you reproduce of the walks at Chiswick 
House is signed ‘J. Donowell Arch. 
des.””. John Donowell or Donowel 
appears to be another little-known 
architect whose name has lately been 
coming to light. In Vol. IV of Vitru- 
vius Britannicus, published 1771, he is 
cited as architect to West Wycombe 
Park, for which the Adam family 
firm had first‘:submitted plans. These 
Sir Francis Dashwood, the owner, 
accepted only in very modified form. 
What precise part Donowell played at 
West Wycombe beyond that of sur- 
veyor has not properly been estab- 
lished. But at both West Wycombe 
Park and Chiswick House he claims 
the higher status of architect.— JAMES 
LEES-MILNE, Secretary, 
Historic Buildings Com- 
mittee, The National Trust, 
42, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


NOT A PIONEER 
HORSEMAN 


Sir,—In his letter of 
October 31, 1947, about 
horsemanship in Stuart times, 
J. M. B. implies that the 
Duke of Newcastle was a 
pioneer. On the contrary, 
his beautifully printed and 
illustrated _ treatise was 
technically entirely based on 
the theories and method of 
the Neapolitan, Federico 
Grisone, who preceded him in 
this field by a century. 
Grisone wrote and pub- 
lished his Ordini di Cavalcare 
in 1550, and Newcastle him- 
self freely admits his in- 
debtedness to him in the very 
book which J. M. B. mentions 
as the first to expound 
schooling and riding prin- 
ciples, ‘‘which were some- 
thing of a novelty in 17th- 
century horsemanship,’”’ in 
the following words: “This 
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Noble Art was first begun and in- 
vented in Italy, and all the French and 
other nations went hither to learn, the 
seate of horsemanship being at Naples. 
The first that ever writ of it was 
Frederick Grison, a Neapolitan,” etc. 

The Ordini di Cavalcare were 
translated into French, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese and German. I possess two 
copies (1556 and 1559), both of which 
contain illustrations of, among many 
other bits, the very ones which J. M. B. 
has found in Newcastle’s treatise, and 
which are reproduced in COUNTRY 
LiFE.— PIERO SANTINI, Rome. 


DITCHING TOOLS 


Sir,—With reference to the article 
A Draining Method from the Past, in 
your issue of December 5, 1947, you 
may care to publish the enclosed photo- 
graphs of tools used by an old Suffolk 
craftsman hedger, ditcher and drainer. 
They are for hand work in pipe and 
bush draining. 

The first photograph shows, read- 
ing from left to right, a long-handled 
draining spade; two mud-skuppets, 
each cut from one piece of wood (this 
was necessary since, being used con- 
stantly for wet work and then hung 
up to dry, they would tend to fall to 
pieces if joined); then three specially 
designed draining spades with metal 
spurs for making small channels; and 
finally a spade and an adze. 


AN EARLY 17th-CENTURY 
BACK-STOOL 


See letter: Evolution of the Single Chair 


The second photograph shows two 
each of draining scoops, used for 
scooping out a channel in the trench 
just large enough to allow for pipes to 
be laid, or an open channel left when 
the bushes are wedged into position. 

The third photograph shows a 
wooden rake; a pipe lifter for placing 
the pipes into position in the trench; 
a scoop for baling out water; three 
grades of pitch-forks for dealing with 
bush clippings; and a flashing tool 
fashioned from an old scythe blade.— 
ALLAN JoBSON, 21, Crown Dale, 
S.E.19. 


EVOLUTION OF THE 
SINGLE CHAIR 


S1rR,—Major Wade, in his recent letter 
on stick furniture, asks where were the 
chairs in England between the going 
of the Romans and a.p. 1500. Experts 
tell us that old inventories, he writes, 
do not mention them. In inventories, 
however, of the 15th century (earlier 
inventories of household goods are few 
and inconclusive as regards the point 
in question) the mention of a ‘“‘turnyd”’ 
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TOOLS USED IN PIPE AND BUSH DRAINING 


chairs, for the following reasons :— 

(1) Our ancestors preferred settles, 
which afforded seating for several 
people. (2) At the dining-table forms 
and stools were used. (3) In many 
medieval homes benches fixed to the 
walls were a common form of seating; 
they seldom appeared in inventories 
because they were ‘“‘unmoveable.”’ 
(Bankers and dorcers, the coverings to 
the seats and backs respectively of the 
benches, were, however, listed). (4) 
The single chair, i.e. the chair without 
arms, did not come into general use 
until the middle of the 17th century, 
and ‘‘a chair’ in a 15th- or 16th-cen- 
tury inventory meant an armchair. 

At this time our ancestors began 
to use single chairs at the dining-table 
instead of the joined stool. By adding 
a back to the stool, as in the accom- 
panying illustration, they found it 
was much more comfortable. Single 
chairs, when they came in, were called 
back-stools. Stools, taking the place 
of single chairs, accordingly reduced 
the number of chairs listed in inven- 
tories. 

Before the use of the panel con- 
struction (it was introduced into 
England some time in the 15th cen- 
tury) joined chairs were of a construc- 
tion composed of thick boards, which 
made them extremely heavy. They 
were square and tall and as immove- 
able as sentry-boxes. This accounts 
for the greater use of the much smaller 
and lighter-turned chair with its open 
back and legs, made by the turners. 
Although the stick chair that Major 
Wade illustrated belongs to a type of 
rustic furniture of the 18th century, 
its method of construction must indeed 
date back to Roman England.—R. W. 
Symonps, Shelley Court, Tite Street, 
London, S.W.3. 


THATCHING WITH RYE 
STRAW 

Sir,—Your recent correspondence 

about thatch has not, so far as I 

remember, included any reference to 


or “‘thrawyn”’ chair is by no means. | 


uncommon. Apart from the use of 
turned chairs in medieval homes, 
there was a scarcity of other types of 


See letter: Ditching Tools 


the use of rye straw. The Rural 
Industries Organiser for Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire 
recently pointed out to me that the 
post office at Little Milton, Oxford- 
shire, is thatched with rye straw, and 
I thought the enclosed photograph of 
it might be of interest. Later I came 
across another roof of rye thatch, 
nearer Oxford. During the war rye 
was grown more than usual, and, as 
rye straw used to be specially esteemed 
by thatchers, it is possible that there 
are more rye-thatched roofs than 
casual passers-by might notice.— 
BywayMan, Berkshire. 


SOLDIER, SAILOR AND 
PARLIAMENTARIAN 


Sir,—I thought you might care to 
see the enclosed photograph of a new 
inn sign at Chatham which honours 
one who was in turn a brilliant soldier, 
an assiduous legislator, and a success- 
ful sailor—and at a time when those 
associated with him were in a turmoil 
probably since unequalled. Chatham 
has a special pride in Robert Blake, 
for after being appointed by Special 
Commission (1648) to the rank of 
General-at-Sea, he took command at 
the Nore, and from there fought his 
amazing campaigns against the Dutch. 
The legend on the sign reads: 
To ROBERT BLAKE (1599-1657) 
Soldier, Parliamentarian, Sailor. 
Admiral of the Fleet and 
GENERAL-AT-SEA 
(Cromwell’s Commission, 1648) 
“It is not the business of a seaman 
to mind State affairs, but to hinder 
foreigners from fooling us.’’—Blake. 
Design Harvey James. Built 
Wateringbury Brewery, 1947. 
—F. L., Wateringbury, Kent. 


THE HERITAGE OF 
ALMSHOUSES 
S1r,—May I thank you for the help 
CountTrRY LIFE has given to almshouses 
by publishing letters, photographs 
and, in particular, the two recent 


THE POST OFFICE AT LITTLE MILTON, OXFORDSHIRE 
See letter: Thatching with Rye Straw 


articles on the Hospital at Norwich by 
Mr. Arthur Oswald ? { 

I hope the Nuffield Founc «tion 
will pay special attention to «hese 
witnesses of something which they 
missed in their reports, so that, ‘1 the 
words of the Chief Officer of <ocial 
Welfare of the London County Ccuncil 
(an ardent reformer), “the plenners 
of new England may know wiat a 
noble heritage should be spared by 
their renovations.” 

Almshouses, among all the little 
lovely things that make life worth 
living, owe more than they realise to 
your paper.—JANE ELtLis, The Old 
Cottage, Prestwood, Great Missenden, 
Buckinghamshire. 














THE SIGN OF THE GENERAL- 
AT-SEA INN, CHATHAM 


See letter: Soldier, Sailor and Parliamentarian 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Herald Moth Abroad on New 
Year’s Day.— At 10.30 p.m. on Janu- 
ary 1 a fine specimen of the Herald 
moth flew into a lighted room here. 
It must surely be unusual for this 
moth to be about on New Year’s Day. 
—T. H. W. Lumtey, Uplands, Stoke 
Poges, Buckinghamshire. ; 
[The Herald moth hibernates 
the perfect state, and this one was 0 
doubt tempted abroad by the mild 
weather at the start of the yeat, 
which also brought out Tortoiseshell 
and Peacock butterflies.—ED.] 


A Blue Moon.—At about 4.15 p.m. 
on December 20, 1947, I noticed that 
the moon was blue. I wonder if any of 
your other readers saw this. The old 
gardener who was with me said he had 
never seen the like in his sevent /-four 
years.—J. M. Watson (Mrs.), C *ledon 
Thatch, West Kington Wick, near 
Chippenham, Wiltshire. 

[Several other correspondent: have 
reported this phenomenon.—EI 
Marine Photographs Wan 2d.— 
The National Maritime Muse.m % 
appealing for marine photograj 4S of 
any kind taken during the pa:: ! 
years. They should be sent ‘o the 
Museum at Greenwich, S.E.10. 
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NE EW CARS DESCRIBED 





ry SHE Triumph 1800 saloon is a 
i completely new production, 
and in common with the same 
firm’; Roadster model (described in 
Cou trY Lire of November 14, 
194° incorporatesseveralinteresting 
feat ces of design. Although both 
thes models are based on the same 
desi 1, the final lay-out is quite 
indi dual, and the great difference 
in b lywork renders them suitable 
for idely divergent markets. The 
180( saloon is noteworthy as the 
unl) low production car to employ 


THE TRIUMPH 1800 esata 


“kn o-edge’’ bodywork, a_ style 
pre, ously obtainable — through 
bes; ‘se coachbuilders alone. The 


feat .es of design which this model 
has . common with the Roadster 
are dependent suspension, tubular 
fran gear-lever fitted on the 
stee ng column and the new Girling 
hyd: »static brakes. 

" Onany car that has independent 
susp nsion a frame of great rigidity is especially 
esse!. ‘ial, and great care has been taken to provide 
one, Although a tubular frame is the strongest 
desi, 1 for resisting torsional stresses, it is not 
the best for impact loads, and Triumphs have 
used a tubular frame with a welded box-section 
frame added to resist impact loading. Ample 
cross-bracing is provided, and the bodywork 
itself enhances the strength of the car. Apart 
fron) any question of comfort and stability, a 
rigid frame allied with soft suspension is the 
best guarantee that the bodywork will remain 
free of rattles. 

The front suspension is effected by a trans- 
verse laminated spring and wishbones, and the 
rear springing is looked after by long flat semi- 
elliptic springs. The suspension is assisted all 
round by Girling piston-type dampers, incor- 
porating pressure recuperation. The geometry 
of the steering appears to have been accurately 
worked out. When considering the steering it 
is well to remember that the saloon under 
review is 8 ins. longer in wheelbase than the 
previously described Roadster, and the weight 
distribution is different, to allow of greater 
passenger space. 

The four-cylinder engine is fitted with 
overhead valves, which are push-rod operated. 
The maximum power produced is 65, with a car 
weight of 26 cwt., which, although giving a 
power/weight ratio slightly less favourable than 
on the Roadster, gives a figure that is better than 
average. The engine is rubber-mounted to 


_ eliminate the transmission of vibration to the 


passengers, A safe cruising speed, based on the 
accepted safe piston speed of 2,500 feet/minute, 
would be 60 m.p.h. The engine is one of the 
most accessible I have encountered recently, for 
there is ample space all round the engine for 
carrying out maintenance. The dip-stick, as 
nearly always, is too short for convenience, but 
the oil-filler is of very sensible dimensions. The 
battery and tools are carried under the bonnet, 
immediately in front of the scuttle. 

As on the Roadster, Girling hydrostatic 
brakes are fitted. For those as yet unaccus- 
tomed to this development, a detailed explana- 
tion might be of interest. The basic feature of 
this system is that the linings are constantly in 
light contact with the brake drums, with the 
result that lost motion between the brake pedal 
and the brake shoes is eliminated completely, 
and ii consequence the foot pressure required to 
man'pulate the brake is reduced, -while the 
braking effort itself is noticeably increased. As 
the nings are in constant contact, it has been 
unnecessary to provide any form of adjustment, 
anc. ‘or the life of the linings the brakes are self- 
adjusting, 

he steering-column gear-lever, although 
cor ion in the U.S.A., is still sufficiently 
unv val here to merit detailed description. The 
leves is mounted under the steering-wheel and 
mo °s in the same plane.’ If the mechanism is 
vis lised as a normal right-hand gate change 
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THE TRIUMPH 1800 WITH “ KNIFE-EDGE” SALOON BODY 


lying on its side a fair idea will be obtained. 
First and second gears are obtained in the right- 
hand side of the gate, while third and top are in 
the left-hand side. Reverse is obtained by pull- 
ing the knob of the lever outward, then down 
and forward. A few minutes’ study of the 
movement will remove any fears a newcomer to 
the car might feel. 

The unusual lines of the bodywork can be 
seen in the illustration, but the advantages may 
not be so obvious. Owing to the thin roof, and 
the slender screen and door pillars, the vision 
available for driver and passengers is much 
greater than on any normal body. Possible dis- 
advantages are that in the interests of strength 
it has been necessary to eliminate the sliding 
roof and opening windscreen. The front seat 
is of bench type with a large folding arm-rest, 
and when the rest is not in use it is easily 
possible to carry three passengers abreast with- 
out any inconvenience to the driver. That the 
room is above average is clear from the internal 
dimensions. The width across both front and 
rear seats is 53 ins., while the distance from seat 
to roof is 35 ins. in both front and rear compart- 
ments. Elbow-rests are provided on both front 
doors, and though opinions may vary as to the 
value of this on the driver’s door, if it is 
correctly adjusted it has many benefits on a 
long run. The internal finish is of a high order 
throughout, and there is practically no evidence 
of present-day austerity or shoddiness. All 
instruments are neatly grouped on a centre 








THE TRIUMPH 1800 SALOON 





Makers: 
The Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Canley, Coventry 
SPECIFICATION 

Price .. £991 Os. 7d. Brakes .. Girling 

(ine. P.T. £216 0s. 7d.) hydrostatic 
Cubic cap. 1,750 c.c. Suspension Independent 
B:S . 73x 120 m.m. (front) 
Cylinders Four Wheelbase 9 ft. 
Valves .. Overhead Track (front) 4 ft. 24 ins. 
B.H.P. .. 65 Track (rear) 4 ft. 6} ins. 

at 4,500 r.p.m. | Overall length 14 ft. 6 ins. 
Carb. . Solex Overall width 5 ft. 4 ins. 
Ignition.. Lucas coil Overall height 5 ft. 1 in. 
Oil filter.. Tecalemit full | Ground clearance 7 ins. 
flow Turning circle 35 ft. 
Ist gear .. 18.04 to 1 Weight 26 ewt. 
2nd gear.. 11.1 to | Fuel cap. 10 gallons 
3rd gear.. 6.54 to 1 Oil cap. 1} galls. 
Ath gear.. 4.57 to 1 Water cap. ..24 gallons 
Reverse 18.04 to 1 Tyre size .. 5.75 x 16 
Finaldrive Spiral bevel *(Dunlop) 
PERFORMANCE 

Accelera- Maximum speed 76 m.p.h. 

tion secs. secs. 
10-30 .. Top13.92nd6.0 | Petrol consumption 23 
20-40 .. Top 13.7 3rd 9.5 m.p.g. at average speed 
0-60 .. All gears 29.0 of 40 m.p.h. 

BRAKES 

20-0 14.5 feet 92 per cent. efficiency on 
30-0 33.0 feet dry concrete road. 


40-0 .. 58.5 feet 
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N o> By J. EASON GIBSON 


panel, leaving space for cubby-holes 
at eachend. A good point is that one 
key is used for the ignition switch, 
car doors and the luggage boot. 
This is preferable to the fashionable 
carriage-type key for the luggage 
boot the loss of which entails “‘ effect- 
ing an entry”’ with a screwdriver. 

The luggage space is generous, 
the actual measurements being: 
44x 20x 20 ins. Instead of the spare 
wheel being carried in a separate 
compartment below the luggage 
space, it is carried within the thick- 
ness of the lid. Although this arrange- 
ment has certain advantages, one 
disadvantage is that, should the lid 
be fixed in the horizontal position to 
carry extra luggage, there is a con- 
siderable overhang of weight. 

While testing the car I covered 
well over 500 miles, and my first 
impression of it persisted until I 
returned it. That was of its 
amazing silence and smoothness, which made it 
difficult to realise that the engine was only of 
four cylinders. The standard of silence and 
smoothness which has been achieved is not lost 
as the speed mounts. Although it is not possible 
to hear the ticking of the dashboard clock at 
maximum speed—which is easily possible at 
lower speeds—at no time do extraneous noises 
become obtrusive. The excellent vision afforded 
the driver is a pleasant change from some 
saloons. From the driving seat both front 
wings can be seen easily, making accurate 
placing of the car extremely easy. I mastered 
the gear change after a few miles, and from 
then on it became every bit as automatic as the 
more usual type of operation. To obtain the 
perfect changes beloved of the enthusiastic 
driver, completely silent and unnoticeable to the 
passengers, would of course come with further 
practice. 

The suspension was exactly what one would 
expect from the design. In my opinion the 
saloon handles fractionally better than the 
Roadster model, a fact that may be due to the 
slight variation in weight distribution or to the 
added rigidity obtained from the saloon body. 
At either low or high speeds the car was equally 
comfortable, and, unusually, travelling in the 
rear seats was, if anything, slightly more com- 
fortable than sitting in front. One of the 
theoretical advantages of independent suspen- 
sion is that it is possible to have soft suspension 
without sacrificing stability and accuracy of 
control. In practice I found that this was borne 
out, and it was only when cornering at excep- 
tionally high speeds on uneven surfaces that a 
degree of instability was noticeable. 

On suitable roads a pleasant cruising speed 
was around 60 to 65 m.p.h., and even when this 
speed was maintained for long stretches no signs 
of distress were apparent. Although not possess- 
inga high maximum speed it was possible to cover 
50 miles inan hour. Much of the credit for this 
capability is due to the brakes. Owing to the 
lack of play between the pedal and the brake 
shoes, the lightest touch is sufficient to bring 
the car down from the highest road speeds. As 
the relative positions of the brake pedal and the 
accelerator have been well chosen it is not even 
necessary to lift the foot for braking; as on the 
previously described Roadster, the heel may 
be left on the floor during transference from one 
pedal to the other. It is such vital points which 
contribute so much to reducing fatigue on long 
journeys. 

While there are doubtless others, apart from 
myself, who will regret the lack of a sunshine 
roof, the airiness and excellent visibility of the 
bodywork do much to make up for it. The 
forward doors are fitted with easily operated 
ventilating panels at their leading edge, and 
these permit reasonable control: over ventila- 
tion. It is interesting to note that this style of 
body produces less wind roar ‘than do many 
others. 


A 
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A KENYA FARM 


16, 


Written and Illustrated by G. M. HAMILTON 


I write was one of the Masai’s favourite pastures. They 


U NTIL the white men came to Kenya, the farm of which 


brought their cattle to graze, and when they left the 


grass had been eaten down to the earth. 


As the large herds 


of cows slowly moved away, they raised long trails of dust, 
and the Masai called the place Nderit, “the place of dust.” 

Scores of thousands of years ago the soda waters of 
Lake Nakuru (Fig. 1) covered the whole valley; as they 
retreated they left chemicals in the soil which have affected 


the grass. 


Perhaps that is why the grass in this valley has 


such a beneficial effect on the stock. Now Lake Nakuru is 
shrinking away, and sometimes clouds of fine dust from its 
shores blow across the farm, laying more magic on the grass. 
The long valley of the farm is bordered on one side by the 
Mau mountains, one of the walls of the Great Rift Valley. 
From these cedar-covered heights water seeps down to the 
plain, so there is plenty of water on the farm, just under 


the surface. 


There is a small, rocky hill below the Mau, dotted 


with the graves of Masai chiefs. The Masai 
say that when their leaders die, they turn into 
the aggressive and dangerous black cobra; 
_ and in this form they live in the mounds of 
stones which have been raised over their bodies, 
guarding their graves. There is also a tunnel 
which runs the length of the farm; it was used 
in the old days to hide stolen cows. 

The Masai are still on the farm, herding 
our cattle. They are tall, slender, haughty- 
looking men, with a great air of good 
breeding about them (Fig. 3). They must 
be among the finest cattle-men in the 
world, since for hundreds of years their 
only interest has been in stock. For cattle 
they worked, stole, killed, trekked, and 
went to war. They bought their pure- 
bred Masai first wives with cattle (though 
of course they “‘lifted’’ the secondary ones 
and other women from other tribes), and 
their chiefs’ only sign of wealth was the 
size of their herds. They are most intelli- 
gent, and our head Masai and his three tall 
brothers are as fine a team of farm over- 
seers as vou could find anywhere. There are 
over 3,500 cattle to look after here; most 
of them are: native and cross-bred cows, in 
calf to pure-bred Guernsey, Jersey and 
Friesian bulls. There are also herds of 
pedigree Guernseys and Friesians. 

The farm is fenced and paddocked; 
there are wells and springs, pumps and 
windmills, and several miles of pipe-line. Before 
the war, bulls of various breeds, from the best 
herds in England, were imported to this farm; 
their country-bred sons have now taken their 
places, and the stock has not deteriorated. 
Kenyan bulls suffered practically no reduction 
in their rations during the war. 

The cattle are herded in lots of about 200. 
The native cows are most attractive creatures; 
silvery grey, white, or light brown. They are 
quick of movement, and alert of outlook, 
inquisitive, wild and brave. It is not often that 
a hyena or leopard succeeds in stealing a calf 
from its native mother. You could never get 


AIR OF GOOD BREEDING 


a native cow into a bail to be milked, though 
they can be milked in the open, with their hind 
legs tied together. Their milk is small in 
quantity, and very rich—on this farm they are 
used only as breeding cows; their daughters, 
by pure-bred Guernsey and Friesian bulls, go 
into the bails. They are hardy, and their milk 
vields, though not very high, drop scarcely at 
all in the dry weather. 


2.—A COUNTRY-BRED BULL 


The milking is done by hand. The Africans’ 
wages are very low, and so is their output of 
labour. They would far rather have less money 
and not work too hard. Their expenses are 
infinitesimal, and their tax is 16s. per man per 
vear. Thus it is necessary for the farmer to 
employ what, by English standards, would be 
a vast amount of labour. No one works very 
hard, no one costs very much, and so everyone 
is—or should be—happy. The Africans have 
a deep knowledge of animals; they understand 
their troubles and sicknesses. A good, experi- 
enced native can help the most difficult calving 
or foaling, usually with complete success, he 

will nurse a sick beast 
with great patience and 
skill, and he can use a 
hypodermic syringe as 
well as a_ veterinary 
surgeon. 

If there is a plague 
of leopards or—much 
worse—wild dogs on the 
farm, the natives will 
do all they can to 
protect the herds, pat- 
rolling all through the 
night with guns and 
spears. Even the child- 
ren take part, arming 
themselves with tins 
and stones, with which 
they make the most 
hideous noises. Leo- 
pards are cowardly 
creatures, and fairly 
easily dealt with, but 
wild dogs, hunting in 

- packs, are a deadly men- 
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1.—LAKE NAKURU, WHICH IS SHRINKING AWAY 


ace. They hunt at night; a few dogs run 
in front to cut some cows out of the erd 
and drive them towards the main pick, 
which waits in crescent formation. The cattle 
gallop madly away, and the dogs follow slowly 
and tirelessly; when their prey slackens they 
close in and attack, tearing the udders and 
flanks, but not killing outright. All this ‘ime 
the wildest cacophony comes from the herders; 
guns going off, yelling and whistling, child- 

ren banging their tins and screeching at the 

tops of their shrill voices. Sometimes the 
noise will frighten the dogs before they have 
stolen more than one or two cows. But 
they are so cunning, and run so quietly and 
swiftly, moving like shadows’ in the moon- 
light, that they nearly always manage to get 

into the herd before they are seen. Per- 
petual persecution will finally drive wild 
dogs away, but while they are on the farm 
there is no rest for anyone, day or night. 
There are no hedges in this wide 

country, but the whole farm is fenced, 

and the cattle graze out all the time. 

There are several 1,000-acre paddocks, and 

some bigger ones. We grow no roots for 

winter food, because there is no winter; we 
provide for the dry weather, the only really 
trying time, by making maize ensilage in 
pits, and putting in more and more lucerne. 

Lucerne is a wonderful feed; cows fed 
on it have quickly increased their milk yield. _ It 
grows easily in the right soil, and can be cut 
every few weeks. But the lush green grass that 
grows near the lake under the big thorn trees is 
nearly as good. 

We hope some day to have 200 cows 
averaging two gallons a day, 5 per cent. butter- 
fat; their calves being reared on cross-bred 
foster-mothers. The bulls run out with their 
cows, two at a time. After two weeks, when 
they have served ten cows, they come in for 
a rest, and two others take their places. All the 
bulls have native names, besides their English 
ones. Their native names are not always very 
apposite. For instance, a pure-bred Guernsey 
with a long string of pompous herd names is 
called, quite simply, Jikoni—Kitchen—and a 
Friesian of choice Carnation blood is known as 
IXio—Looking Glass ! 

Most of the stallions in Kenya are sons or 
grandsons of English Derby winners, and some 
of the mares can boast of the same exalted 
parentage. Horses flourish here; they run out 
day and night and ‘get very little attention, 
except at foaling time. The syces break 
them at about two years old; soon they are 
saddled and go for gentle rides. Some of tliem 
become race-horses, some of them polo ponies, 
and some never rise above the status of farm 
hack. 

Farming on horseback is the good way to 
farm. The wind and the sun, the scent of t .orn 
tree blossom and of hot grass, the herds of | ttle 
buck regarding you tranquilly and fearlessiy 4s 
you pass between them, and the space and 
silence and the golden light of Africa sprea’: all 
round you—these are magic. In such mom nts 
the mind is healed from memories of the ‘ast 
years in England. 
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CONTINUING 16 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP... 


the magnificent new 
Hillman Minx / 


ITH SYNCHROMATIC FINGER-TIP GEAR CHANGE 


and a wealth of new features 


A car with a great past 
.. . and a great future 
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, To those who are struggling to moderate their smoking, we 
| ‘Uggest that the transition can be made smooth and pleasur- 
} «ble by a change to Rothmans Pall Mall de Luxe—a 
‘ \ delectable blend, too good for chain smoking. 


Rethman of Pell Mall 


THE BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
IN THE WORLD 








FAR OUTSIDE the hearing range of the 
human ear, supersonic experiments 


... at 1,000,000 cycles per second 





waves in this sphere are such that they 
can speed up the process of chocolate 


are being conducted at frequencies of | manufacture, and will even harden 


100,000 cycles per second and even 
1,000,000 cycles per second. Man’s 
normal limit of hearing is 20,000 
cycles. The properties of the sound 


steel. 

Pioneering in this field, Philips are 
once more furthering the onward 
march of industrial progress. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL .;. 


RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
EQUIPMENT + 
FREQUENCY HEATING GENERATORS - 
APPARATUS 

DEVICES - 


COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT ~- 


TUNGSTEN, FLUORESCENT & DISCHARGE LAMPS & LIGHTING 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC APPARATUS - HIGH 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT FOR ALL PURPOSES - 
ARC & RESISTANCE WELDING PLANT & ELECTRODES 

SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL 
MAGNETS & MAGNETIC 





CENTURY HOUSE, 


SHAFTESBURY 


AVENUE, LONDON, W.Ce2. 


(P301B) 
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VACTRIC 


LIMITED, 


MEET THE 
WORLD'S FINEST 
FLOOR POLISHER 


the greatest work-saver 
in the world, the wonderful 
VACTRIC floor polisher. It 
doesn’t merely help you to 
polish floors, it polishes them for 
you! You merely guide it— 


_ over parquet, board, linoleum or 


tiled floors — these 3 revolving 
brushes do the rest. In minutes 
you'll see a higher gloss than 
hours of hand or mop polishing 
could achieve. 

£18.18.0 TAX £7.1.9 EXTRA 
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FLOOR POLISHER 


Made by the makers of 
Vactric Vacuum Cleaners 


149 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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NEW BOOKS 





| EWIS CARROLL once wrote 

that there is no reason why an 

examination of the written 
word should not show it to have other 
meanings than its own author was 
aware of; and, inspired by the methods 
of Freud, a school of literary criticism 
has sprung up which tries to assess the 
work of authors from the point of view 
implied in this saying. The object is 
not to examine the work itself and for 
itself; not, that is, to arrive at some 
conclusion about its “‘literary”’ value; 
but rather to see whether, by disturb- 
ing its conscious surface, something of 
the author’s sub-conscious reactions to 
life can be discovered. Thus criticism 
and biography are combined—not the 
biography that consists in telling us 
where Jones or Smith was on Sunday 


the 14th, or how many letters he wrote 
to Miss Robinson during May of 1843; 
but the biography which reveals (or 
tries to reveal) the hidden springs of 
conduct that may not have been 
apparent even to Jones or Smith him- 
self. It all comes down to working on 
the assumption that the old cynical 
saying is true: “‘ All writing is auto- 
biographical, except autobiography.”’ 

The exponents of this method are 
not troubled over-much by what would 
be a disability to a formal biographer 
—say, for example, the absence of 
letters, the lack of knowledge as to 
where the subject of the biography 
happened to be ata giventime. True, 
human curiosity will ever be inter- 
ested in these matters in so far as they 
concern persons who have attracted 
widespread attention or regard; but to 
the new method, though not unim- 
portant, they are secondary. For 
shall we say in hunting the snark? 
the most important thing of all must 
be to know what the snark is. 


DANGER OF GUESSWORK 


Of course, the method cannot be 
applied to all writers. Many writers, 
if not indeed most writers, write from 
the conscious and not from the sub- 
conscious levels of their being. They 
invent shallowly rather than experi- 
ence deeply. And an objection to the 
method is that, even where the right 
sort of subject is concerned, the bio- 
grapher has a dangerous liberty of 
interpretation. Interpretation, indeed, 
can easily pass into guesswork—as in 
a book on Emily Bronté published 
between the wars—and the method is 
vitiated, seeing that anyone’s guess is 
as good as another’s. 

Florence Becker Lennon, whom I 
take to be an American, has used the 
new method in Lewis Carroll (Cassell, 
15s.). Carroll is a very obvious case of 
a man whose inner life was at odds 
with what was seen on the surface. 
“‘A good deal of what was formerly 
called nonsense,’’ says Miss Lennon, 
‘often contains pungent unconscious 
symbolism that pleases us because it 
expresses what we dare not say other- 
wise.”’ 





THE TRAGEDY OF 
LEWIS CARROLL 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


‘‘Dare”’ is the important word in 
this passage; and if one may be so pre- 
sumptuous as to try to express in one 
phrase the essence of this long, nter- 
esting book, the phrase would be that 
it seeks to show Carroll as a ma> who 
lived a life which he dared not ~2veal 
to the public gaze, but which w: may 
divine from reading below the s: rface 
of his lines. 

Here is an example of hoy 
Lennon reads below the lines. She 
tells us that when Carroll was dé -crib- 
ing how, in The Hunting of the < nark, 
the ship’s bowsprit was fastened cross 
the rudder, he adds: ‘‘ The helmsman 
used to stand by with tears in his eyes 
he knew it was all wrong, but alas! 
Rule 42 of the Code, ‘No one shall 
speak to the Man at the Helm,’ hac been 


Miss 


AAAAAAMAAAAAMACAAAMAAMMAMAAMMMWrw 
LEWIS CARROLL. By Florence Becker Lennon 
(Cassell, 15s.) 


THE STORY OF ST. THOMAS’S. 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.) 


AAPA AAAAAAAWAAAMAAAAMAAAAA 


By Charles Graves 


completed by the Bellman himself 
with the words, ‘And the Man at the 
Helm shall speak to no one.’ ‘So remon- 
strance was impossible, and no steering 
could be done till the next varnishing 
day. During these bewildering inter- 
vals the ship usually sailed _back- 
wards.”” 

What does Miss Lennon make of 
this? She admits that it ‘‘may be 
pure, or absolute, nonsense,”’ and adds: 
“It may also embody a touching con- 
fession of Carroll’s inability to 
straighten out what his Helmsman 
knew to be all wrong, because the Bell- 
man had tinkered with the Code to 
silence him. If the Helmsman, for 
instance, is Lewis Carroll, and the Bell- 
man, who conducts the enterprise, is 
the Reverend C. L. Dodgson, two of 
his main personalities appear in their 
perpetual argument.’’ 

Well, that’s a good enough guess; 
and no one who knows anything about 
C. L. Dodgson, who wrote under the 
name of Lewis Carroll, can doubt that 
there was a ‘‘perpetual argument” 
between these two manifestations 0! 
one being. 


HIS LOVE OF CHILDREN 


The most powerful phase of the 
argument concerned women. _ This 
strange, stammering, awkward, shy 
exponent of logic and mathematics 
wanted children, but was obviously 
repelled, for whatever reason, by @ll 
that is involved in sexual life. It is not 
being too cruel to him to say that he 
wanted all his children to be dis 
covered on gooseberry bushes. 1 
fact, he discovered them every wher 
He discovered the young Alice “iddell 
for whom he wrote Alice in |Vonder- 
land; he discovered the child actress, 
Isa Bowman, who has written of the 
association; he discovered th 
Ellen Terry, and many othe’. 
would introduce himself to chi 4 
the sea-shore, in railway tr | 
wherever he might happen to 
carried a black bag with hin ful 
games to amuse them and co! © 
half-inch scissors with wh-h I 
would sometimes snip locks f the! 
hair. He would take them to ti 
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theatre, entertain them in his rooms 
at Oxford, photograph them, employ 
artists to make drawings of them, 
many in the nude. And, with hardly 
an e.ception, these were girl-children. 
There were literally scores of them in 
his liie, and as soon as they reached the 
age .f adolescence he disembarrassed 
hims:if of them. To make our own 
guess : he had no use for them once 
they hreatened to become that which 
terrif.cd him : a woman. 

“his is the deepest and most inter- 
estin,, psychological problem that 
Carrc |-Dodgson present$: Carroll’s 
love .: girl-children; Dodgson’s fear 
of wonen. His relations with all 
these children were unexceptionable, 
deligi ful and charming. No hint 
that : . was not well between them has 
ever len, nor, I imagine, ever can 
fall. 


£ JPERIOR TO BARRIE 


|..ere are obvious parallels here 
with t .e case of J. M. Barrie, and Miss 
Lennc 1 does not miss them; though 
she sevs (I think justly): ‘‘Carroll’s 
supericrity over Barrie is that his 
mawkish writings are his dull ones— 
he ne-er succeeds in making senti- 
menta!ity seductive.’’ Most of Barrie’s 
books she likens to ‘‘subtly unwhgle- 
some sweetmeats.”’ 

[think thisa very good book. As 
I have suggested, the method it 
employs is not without dangers, 
because anyone is at liberty to read 
anything he likes into anything that 
has been at any time written. It 
would be possible to deduce all sorts 
of “complexes” from Bradshaw’s rail- 
way time-table. But, in general, the 
deductions here reached are within the 
bounds of psychological probability ; 
and the work suggests how the investi- 
gation of human life may be profitably 
extended. 


HISTORY OF A HOSPITAL 


Now that St. Thomas’s, like other 
great hospitals, is about to come 
within control of the State, the 
moment is appropriate for considering 
what it has achieved during the cen- 
turies of its private existence. The 
story is briefly told by Mr. Charles 
Graves in The Story of St. Thomas’s 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.). 

It is a story that goes back a long 
way, beginning in 1106. ‘‘ No monas- 
tery, no convent, no university, no 
school, no college, not even the Papal 
Guard, can boast a similar pedigree 
straight back to the reign of King 
Stephen.”’ 

There was, when the hospital 
began as a religious foundation, only 
one bridge into London from the south 
—that at Southwark, and it was here 
that the hospital dealt with the sick 
making for the capital. It remained a 
religious foundation until the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. Then it lay 
derelict for eleven years. ‘‘Its landed 
assets were never returned, but its 
mission in life was restored by 
Edward VI.” 

[t was there to do its part in 
many national emergencies : the Black 
Deatin, the Fire of London, and the 


subseq::ent plague; it handled the sea- 
men b: aught into the river from many 
wars. John Keats was among its 
stude .:s, and while at the hospital he 
said to another student with whom he 
lodge«: : “I have composed a new line : 


A thing of beauty is a constant joy. 
What “o you think of that?”’ Stephens 
said. thought it “‘wanting in some 
Way.” A moment later Keats altered 
it to“ \ thing of beauty is a joy for 
‘ver. Neither Keats nor Stephens 
Femaiod to practise medicine. We 
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know what Keats did. Stephens 
invented a new kind of ink—the kind, 
as it happens, with which these words 
are being written. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


Railway development pushed the 
hospital out of its original site, but 
£296,000 was the price, a handsome 
price in those days; and when St. 
Thomas’s was built on the present site, 
Miss Nightingale, home from the wars 
and full of missionary zeal for nursing, 
used the £50,000 which a grateful 
public gave her to work in collabora- 
tion with the new hospital. ‘St. 
Thomas’s was to provide the facility 
for the training, and the Nightingale 
Fund was to pay the cost and the pay- 
ment of the nurses themselves.”’ 

Most of Miss Nightingale’s Young 
Ladies ‘‘made the grade’’—a severe 
one—that was set by the indomitable 
Florence, but I should like to know 
what became of the one of whom the 
Matron reported to Miss Nightingale 
that ‘‘she uses her eyes unpleasantly.”’ 
This was one Nightingale who cer- 
tainly did not believe in singing at 
nightfall in bosky groves. I should 
like to have heard the conversation 
between her and the offender. Was 
the girl sacked? Or did she live to 
justify the Matron’s hope that ‘“‘as her 
years increase, this failing—an unfor- 
tunate one—may possibly decrease.”’? 
My own hope is that there was a nice 
young doctor who found the girl’s eyes 
neither unpleasant nor unfortunate. 
But to please Miss Nightingale, angels 
of mercy had to have heavily starched 
wings. 

Mr. Graves gives us briefly the 
heroic story of the hospital during the 
recent war, and looks to the hospital’s 
future with hope that it will match the 
splendid past. 
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WILD-FOWL AND OTHER 
BIRDS 


VEN without its illustrations from 

paintings and drawings by Peter 
Scott, And Clouds Flying, by Ian 
Pitman (Faber, 15s.), would be a 
notable book, for it contains a great 
deal of first-hand information about 
the characteristics and ways of wild 
geese and duck. It was written while 
the author was a prisoner of war in 
Germany, and is in large part a 
recollection of the pleasures of wild- 
fowling in Scotland. 

Tracking and photographing geese 
from an aeroplane is one of the forms 
of sport indulged in by Mr. ‘Terence 
Horsley, and in Shorting Pageant 
(Witherby, 12s. 6d.) he describes its 
excitements and those of shooting 
geese and duck and stalking in Scot- 
land. Shooting men should find of 
special interest the chapters in which 
he discusses what sort of gun and 
ammunition to use in: wild-fowling, 
how to shoot (not as easy a matter as 
it sounds), and how to work a shoot. 

A really satisfactory book about 
the flight of birds has yet to be written; 
Mr. John Barlee’s Birds on the Wing 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.), though it contains 
many details about the way birds fly, 
doés not go as deeply into the me- 
chanics of flight as one would wish. As 
an introduction to the subject, how- 
ever, it has merits, not the least of 
which are its many photographs, taken 
in Ireland, in which the author has 
caught well the various modes of bird 
flight and their characteristics. 

Dialogue as a means of conveying 
information has its pitfalls, but it is 
used with effect in Wonder of Wings, 
by Nancy Price (Gollancz, 14s.), whose 
talks with the Bird Man and other 
people convey a wealth of common and 
out-of-the-way knowledge about the 
ancestry of birds, bird meee the 
flight of birds, and soon. J. K. A. 
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Discriminating people prefer the subtle 
fragrance and flavour of freshly-roasted coffee 
that is captured and held in every tin of 


LYONS COFFEE 


AROMA SEALED 
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designing the new Mark I, Series 
II, we recognised that it was 
sound policy to merge our own 
engineering ability with your 
practical experience. The new 
model was therefore founded on 
the Series I, so widely approved 
by farmers everywhere, with 
these 8 additional features. 


you recom- 

mended them 
all ; some farmers did. Others 
concentrated on one particular 
item ; for instance, the increased 
power—which is, of course, the 
most important development— 
was generally in favour. In 











Wid OF THESE 8 


Field-Marshall improvements 
was your recommendation? 





2 MeRsmact FOWLER PROpECT 


Power increased to 38/40 
B.H.P. — without increase 
in engine speed. 

New and improved Braking 
System. 

Improved Bearings. 
Strengthened ) To deal with 
Transmission - increased 

Larger Clutch) power. 
Better Engine Cooling. 
Bigger Rear Tyre Section— 
increased to 13 x 28". 

8. New and more comfortable 
Driving Seat. 

The price remains the same as for 
the Field-Marshall, Series I — i.e., 
£597:10:0 
DELIVERIES : Please send your order 
for the Field-Marshall Series II as quickly as 

ble. Only proper assessment of your 
requirements will enable us to give pre- 
ference to the needs of Home Food Produc- 
tion, and to allocate at the same time the 
largest available number of tractors to 
Overseas Markets, where an ever-increasing 
demand for these machines has to be met. 
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-» GAINSBOROUGH, LINCS. 
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ONE 
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FOR 
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The Highest 


Agricultural Seed Experts 
and Plant Breeders 
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FARMING NOTES 





WINTER PLOUGHING 


E have been lucky in the 
W ploughing weather this win- 
ter. Without a break well 
into January it was possible to 
keep the plough going even on soils 
that seem to retain every drop of rain 
that falls. There were no autumn 
rains worth recalling and after the pro- 
longed summer drought such rainfall 
as we have had was readily absorbed 
to restore the normal water content of 
the soil without any serious fear of 
waterlogging. There are many far- 
mers who say we have had not nearly 
enough rain, but, personally, I prefer 
to get on to the land without the con- 
stant thought that lasting harm may 
be done by poaching. Anyway, the 
autumn-sown wheat looks well and 
almost everywhere there is a strong 
plant. It would indeed be a pleasant 
contrast to last spring if we found our- 
selves able to begin the sowing of 
spring cereals at the text-book time of 
mid-February. We can plan for this 
and hasten delivery of the fertilisers 
and other needs, so that if the weather 
is really kind we have everything to 
hand for a flying start. 


Roadside Verges 


RAISE is due to the manufac- 

turers of the Trusty tractor for 
their enterprise in ploughing up the 
grass verges on the by-pass road at 
Barnet. The purpose is to demon- 
strate the practicability of bringing 
under cultivation the thousands of 
miles of road-side grass to grow food 
for livestock and human beings. In 
total the acreage must run into a very 
big area. It is, of course, in narrow 
strips which make it awkward for a 
big tractor to cultivate, but the more 
handy type ordinarily used for mar- 
ket-garden work could manage this 
well, even if there are young trees 
planted, as along the London-Bath 
road and other trunk roads. Will the 
public respect these narrow strips of 
corn? I think people can.be made to 
realise now that every bushel of grain 
matters.. But it will be troublesome 
to keep off the sparrows and other 
small birds when the grain is ripening 
to harvest. I know that one field of 
mine which abuts on some cottage 
gardens always suffers badly from 
sparrows, which thoroughly enjoy 
themselves at my expense in the first 
ten or twelve yards from the hedge. 
Major-General E. A. E. Tremlett, of 
Tractors (London), Limited, is organis- 
ing this first project. He was in charge 
of London’s anti-aircraft defences for 
21% years of war, and it will be inter- 
esting to.see what success he achieves 
in organising this project. 


Those Potatoes 


R. TOM WILLIAMS, the Minis- 

ter of Agriculture, has sent a 
reminder to the larger farmers in those 
counties which have not reached their 
potato acreage target. The Minister 
wants them to do even better than 
they had already promised _ the 
county agricultural executive com- 
mittee and to tell the committee 
within seven days the higher total 
acreage they will plant. In his broad- 
cast on New Year’s Day, Mr. Anthony 
Hurd, M.P., suggested that. many of 
the bigger farmers on whom the 
housewife relies for her potatoes could 
undertake without any great hardship 
te grow half as many acres again as 
they had promised. These exhorta- 
tions from the Minister and from an 
Opposition M.P. show a _ welcome 
subordination of party interests to 
consumers’ needs and, it may well be 
added, to the long-term interests of 
British agriculture. It is supremely 
important just now, when some people 
are throwing their hats in the air over 
the purchases of food-stuffs and feed- 
ing-stuffs negotiated with the Do- 
minions and Russia, that British agri- 
culture should show beyond question 


that every nerve is being strained to 
get more food for the consumers in oyr 
towns. 


Schoolboy Harvesters 


EADMASTERS have been asked 

again to encourage their boys to 
go to camp for part of the summer 
holidays to help get in the harvest, 
Last year there were only 290 sc .00] 
harvest camps providing 13,500 »or- 
kers compared with 744 camps ind 
44,500 workers in 1945. All thrcugh 
the war years I had a harvest cam, on 
my farm run by one of the hcise- 
masters of a near-by public sc.ool, 
As they came year after year until ‘hey 
left school to join the Forces, ‘hey 
must have found satisfaction in the 
work. Certainly for me and the -irm 
staff it was a pleasure to have tiem 
about the place. They got on well 
with everyone and if some of the st oks 
they put up did blow down the «ext 
night in a high wind they went out 
with good heart the next morning to 
set them up again. When it rained 
they were always willing to take out 
hooks to slash thistles or any other odd 
jobs that needed doing. Schoolboys 
need some commonsense encourage- 
ment. It is hopeless to put a dozen of 
them in a field of potatoes at picking 
time and leave them to their own 
devices, which will soon turn to chuck- 
ing potatoes at one another and 
general confusion. But they will work 
steadily if given a lead. One of my 
friends turns over a big barn each har- 
vest time to university students. They 
make themselves at home there and 
he tells me he gets very good results. 
It occurs to me that this coming sum- 
mer and autumn there will be some 
habitable hostels evacuated by the 
German prisoners, and some of the 
undergraduates and older schoolboys 
might well be housed there. 


Farmers’ Petrol 
® is a pity that publicity has been 
given to the moans of some farmers 
about the lack of petrol for recreational 
purposes. Farmers do not fare too 
badly at the hands of the Minister of 
Fuel and Power. Judging by my own 
experience claims are readily allowed 
for petrol to attend market once 
a week, to make emergency journeys 
to fetch spare parts from the nearest 
town, to attend meetings of the local 
branch of the N.F.U. and educational 
gatherings arranged by the county 
agricultural executive committee. 
When the journey is being made for 
such a proper purpose there is no 
reason why the wife should not be 
a passenger and the stay in town can 
be prolonged to jnclude a cinema visit. 


The First 100 


bees Milk Marketing Board has now 
published details of the milk 
ancestry of the first 100 bulls that are 
standing for service at the Board’s 
artificial insemination centres. The 
average lactations of the bulls’ parents 
areimpressive. The highest lactations 
of each of the dams of the 48 Short- 
horn bulls averaged 11,157 Ib. of milk. 
These dams had four lactations each, 
and the average of these is 9,452 lb. 
For the sake of comparison, le: me 
recall that the average yield of all cows 
in the country is no more than 
5,500 lb. A great majority of the bulls 
are sons of progeny-tested sires; 50 
they, too, should stamp good qu.lities 
on their progeny. Before the Al. 
programme is completz, 600-80( bulls 
of this standard will be needed, 2 -sum- 
ing that every district is to have the 
benefit of the service. As the supply 
of really good bulls is limitec, the 
Board is interested in bulls from <hree 
to six years old, and if owners ¢* this 
age of bull do not wish to sell ou-right 
the Board will hire for two to ‘hree 
years or purchase, giving the wner 
option to re-purchase. C1NcINN «TUS. 
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SOLD FOR £2,000,000 


eries of transactions in one of 


4E end of a long and eventful 
he most notable of central 


Londo: estates seems to have been 
reache | through the acquisition by the 
Domi. on Students’ Hall Trust of the 


Foun: ng Estate which surrounds its 
headq arters at London House, Guil- 
ford ‘ ceet, Bloomsbury. The price 
paid - as about £2,000,000 and the 
rent 1 ll is in the neighbourhood of 
£100,090. The estate was purchased 
about .740 by Captain Thomas Coram 
to enc w the old Foundling Hospital 
for ch dren. The Hospital itself was 
remov. 1 to Berkhamsted, Hertford- 
shire, - 1926. Parts of the estate have 
been ¢ id from time to time and it is 
the re -aining portion which has now 
been ; rchased by the Dominion Stu- 
dents Jall Trust. Mr. Eric Goudie, 
thech rman of the Foundling Estates, 
Ltd., with their surveyors, Lane, 
Saville & Co., conducted the negotia- 
tions on behalf of the vendors; and 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley 


advised the Dominion Students’ Hall 
Trust, {or whom they have acted since 
its formation in 1930. 

In 1924 the governors accepted 
£1,650,000 for the freehold of 56 
acres. In 1741 Lord Salisbury had sold 
the entire 56 acres for £6,500. It was 
near the dawn of 1800 before the 
governors thought of developing some 
of the land, and they let sites on build- 
ing lease in what were later Brunswick 
Square and Mecklenburgh Square. 
Various transactions were entered into 
in the years following 1924, and even- 
tually some of the land was acquired 
as a children’s recreation ground. 


A DUCAL PURCHASE 


HE Duke of Westminster has 

bought Lord Hothfield’s Whinfell 
estate near Penrith. Messrs. John D. 
Wood & Co. acted for the buyer, and 
the vendor’s agents were Messrs. Lofts 
and Warner. The estate, of nearly 
4,000 acres, includes six farms of 
between 280 and 750 acres, about a 
square mile of woodland and 4 miles 
of fishing in the Eamont, Eden and 
Lyvennet. The rents exceed £2,200 a 
year. Brougham Castle ruins are 
scheduled as an ancient monument. 

A few days before the auction, 
Messrs. Lofts & Warner concluded 
negotiations for the private sale of 
the Marquess of Anglesey’s proper- 
ties in their entirety. These include 
the long leasehold block of shop and 
office premises at 11, Argyll Street, the 
freehold 17/18, Dover Street, a free- 
hold block of 36 mansion flats occupy- 
ing an island site at Kensington Court, 
W.8, the long leasehold investment 
arising from the commercial and resi- 
dential property 26 and 27, Conduit 
Street, the garage with flat over at 
3, Pont Street Mews, Chelsea, and the 
perpetual rent charge of £450 secured 
on the Royal Hotel, Great Yarmouth. 
The total rent roll is in excess of 
£23,000. The purchaser was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Hillier, Parker, May 
and Rowden. 


£30,000 ESTATE FOR 
VETERINARY RESEARCH 


HE Veterinary Educational Trust 
has, through Mr. H. H. Morris, 


bought for £80,000 Houghton Grange, 
Huntingdonshire, from Dr. H.°A. C. 
Grego: y, for veterinary research. The 
estate cxtends to 933 acres. 
wa: executors of the late Sir 
illic. H. Collins have asked Messrs. 
Ham: «on and Sons and Messrs. Hewett 
and L»: to sell Wexham Park, 68 acres, 
near \ ough. The late owner, a com- 
Mida magnate, made large gifts to 
C a. °x Hospital and to the Royal 


of Surgeons, besides numerous 


Other = nefactions. 


Hitchambury, a large house in 60 
acres, a mile from Taplow, Bucking- 
hamshire, has been sold to the Canadian 
Red Cross Memorial Hospital, for use 
as a staff hostel. The agents were 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
Messrs. }. Carter Jonas and Sons, and 
Messrs. A. C. Frost and Co. 

Belgian Breeding Stock Farm 
Co., Ltd., is selling Pinfold, an estate 
of 615 acres at Thorpe Satchville, near 
Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, 
through Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Warner, Sheppard 
and Wade. 


AUCTION TOTAL OF £2,176,638 
ALES under the hammer for 
£2,176,638 were effected last year 

by Messrs. Fox & Sons. Referring to 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 


they say, “its provisions will cause real. 


hardship, particularly to the small 
owners, without any hope of adequate 
compensation. Unless the regulations 
are modified considerably and an 
amending act passed, development 
will be further delayed for many 
years. In effect it amounts practically 
to the confiscation of building land and 
is the nearest approach to nationalisa- 
tion of such so far attempted but with- 
out the benefit of the immediate 
compensation which has applied to 
previous nationalisation schemes. As 
the Act stands the value appears to be 
‘prairie’ value only and this interpre- 
tation has caused a great shock to all 
owners of what hitherto has been 
‘building land.’ This position applies 
apparently not only to land adjacent 
to towns but to undeveloped land 
within a town. 

“We cannot think that such a 
position was intended. Not only are 
large landowners in urban districts and 
seaside towns most unfairly penalised 
but builders, investors and developers, 
who purchased land even within the last 
two years, find their purchases worth 
very little. To illustrate this, a builder 
bought at auction only two years ago, 
approximately 11 acres of land for 
£6,500, a price which was then con- 
sidered the fair market value. The 
authorities now wish to acquire 614 
acres of this land but will offer only 
£550, the figure recommended by the 
district valuer on the basis of the pro- 
visions of this Act. There is no differ- 
ence in the quality or situation of the 
land. Was such a position understood 
when the Bill was before the House? 
The expression ‘nearby’ land used 
during the debates is omitted from the 
Act. Had it been included it might 
have gone some way to prevent the 
hardships which are bound to accrue. 

“The indication that in cases of 
hardship certain compensation may be 
paid out of a central fund of three 
hundred million pounds which is being 
set aside to meet all claims is of small 
comfort to builders and those owning 
land, as it is considered that this sum 
will prove totally inadequate, and no 
one can assess what proportion (if any) 
of their loss will be met and a period of 
years must elapse before such payment 
will be made. The levying of a 
‘development charge’ will obviously 
increase the cost of building and the 
value of existing buildings will prob- 
ably be enhanced as a result of the 
sterilisation of land. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s cheap money 
policy and the state of the country’s 
finances have strengthened the demand 
for all classes of investment properties 
and there is no indication of this ten- 
dency weakening. The firm’s invest- 
ment business during the year has 
exceeded any previously experienced 
and many successful private treaty 
and auction sales were conducted in 
all parts of the country.”” ARBITER. 
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I don’t know how I ever managed 
before I bought my Colwood Motor Hoe. 
I have § acres under intensive cultivation 
and my Colwood has made the worry of 
weeding a thing of the past. It is so easy 
to use, too; its lightness and manoeuvra- 
bility mean I can safely give it to a girl 
to work, It has solved the labour problem 
for me and saved me money. I can get 
my hoeing and cultivating done five times 
There’s a further 


point—I can cut my lawn and the grass 


as quickly as before. 







Growers, 
Nurserymen 
and private in 
dividuals up and 
down the country 
as well as overseas, 
are solving their 
labour problems 
by cultivating 
their holdings and 
gardens with the 
Colwood Motor 
Hoe. There are 
waiting lists in 
every county, so 
place your order 
with your nearest 
agent as soon as 
possible. 


near the apple trees, with the Colwood. 
The makers can supply a simple and 
quickly attachable outfit which turns 
the machine into an efficient motor lawn 
mower with a four-stroke engine and three 
forward speeds at that! It’s really two 
machines in one. I am thinking of buying 
a few more acres soon. If I do, I will have 
another Colwood—it will pay for itself 


within a few months.”’ 





OTOR HOE 


DASHWOOD ENGINEERING LTD., EMPIRE WORKS, HOWARD RD., LONDON, S.E.20 
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PAN FOR 
YOU CHILD 


T has been possible to fill many of the gaps in the 
I nursery and schoolroom wardrobes, but the shortage of 
coupons remains with harassed parents, not to mention 
the comparatively small amount of good-quality wool and 
leather available for the home market. A plan for buying 
is More necessary than ever, and a colour scheme must be 
evolved or the result will look a hotch-potch. However, 
the shops are full of children’s pretty clothes, hold good 
stocks of many items, and there is considerable variety of 
style and colour to choose from. 

Both long and short party frocks appeared on the 
Christmas scene in imported organdies and taffetas as well 
as in the English nylon chiffon that is puckered, and in 
nylon nets; also a few in Liberty silks and velveteens. 
These party frocks were mainly for the eight-to-twelve- 
year-olds and had puckered, frilled or tucked bodices and 
full skirts. For the nursery there are masses of exquisite 
hand-made smocks for girls, and blouses—made from para- 
chute silk—that can be worn with corduroy and velveteen 


Dice-checked worsted in chocolate brown 

and ruby red with a red velvet collar and 

a tuck on the shoulders to look like a yoke. 
Berkertex 


trousers for boys. Silver kid 
strap slippers and_ buckled 
shoes are other excitements 
for party wear, and scarlet 
slippers and Fair Isles, almost 
a uniform for day, make the 
small children as gay as a 
flower border. 

Grown-ups influence the 
designers of children’s clothes 
and there is more fullness in 
the coats for even the smallest 
of girls, and, when we come to 
the sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-olds, whole departments 
are filled with clothes specially 
designed for them to wear 
when they are out of school 
uniform. These are the clothes 
that show the cosmopolitan 
influence. The ballet dress 
and the full, gored and 
gathered day dresses of the 


ine li present mode are charm ng 00 
Fine linen for a four-year-old in cornflower Soca andl ae pono 


blue with white smocking at the waist and ; , spri ag are 
rhi i i i : pring and summer dres:s a 

white scalloping — pinafore frill. é . being made in both tyles. 

The skirts are an inch or two 

shorter than for grown-: pS, 5° 

that they appear less so, hist! 

cated. The taffeta anc faille 


. i stifi 
(Right) Pinafore frock for a schoolgirl in poerearneg Air m9 ra own 
a fine woollen with a pin-striped cotton enh , 
blouse. A Umeco model designed by Jeff (Continued on page 1:8) 
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‘iden, Clagan 


“BANDEAU ’ 
by 


at most leading stores 


(wholesale only) 
six upper grosvenor street, 
london, w.|. 





(Member of the London Model House Group) 
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A splendidly tailored suit of severely elegant lines 





with inspired smartness in the unusual detail. 


JENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


Li MITES 








| Gor-ray Ltd 107 New Bond Street WI 
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(Right) Smocks from the White House : E . e ; : With their demure scooped-out _ 
left, pale blue silk with a zig-zag pattern; : : ae ' _ _.__ neck-lines, full gored skirts tiny 
right, deep blue linen worked in lines; in Se i : ES waists and prim bodices = 
front, salmon pink silk with a panel in front “> ’ have a look that is both formal and 
quaint. For summer, the skirts” 
are fully gathered and the dresseg _ 
(Below) Hand-knitted wool jersey with S y made in cotton and lawns, ging 
bands of the tartan kilt copied round the ham and fine rayon crépes, anc are | 
neck and wrists. Scott Adie x, _ often worn over gathered, starched ” 
petticoats or stiffened panniers, Ty 
azure blue polka-dotted with | 
white, in candy pink or navy bhie” 
and white stripes, in navy pin. | 
dotted in white, or in sprigged 
glazed chintz—they are enc ant. | 
ing. Some in velveteen are de 
signed for immediate party wear 
and have collars of Irish crochet or” 
a ruched band inset round a low, 
boat-shaped neckline. : 
Schoolgirls’ coats for soring 
are gored and pleated in the skirt 
to give a kick out to the her:-line 
and keep them in line with fashion, 
Velvet collars, scalloped edges in 
a contrast, and piping; finish off 
yokes and belts, or a tuck over the shoulders gives an epaulette effect. ; 
flannel coats are smartest cut as plainly as a boy’s and the coloured tweeds, 
for smallish girls, in raspbérry pink, jade and turquoise, are just as plain with 
a stitched velvet turn-down collar. Tweeds for older girls are often raglan 
sleeved with rounded shoulder padding. 


Pinafore frocks matching the coats are as popular as last year, for with coupons 
to contend with they prove adaptable outfits and a good investment. There 
seemed to be a surge of grey tweed coats and pinafore frocks worn with bright 
sweaters in London for the Christmas holidays, and very smart they looked, with 
the boys’ in bird’s-eye tweeds or checks in mixed greys and brown. Gaberdine i 
being shown for girls’ spring coats, also some attractive dice-checked worsteds in 
one bright colour and one darker on a light ground. 


An addition that is likely to be popular is the suits that Rensita are making 
for girls of five and upwards in measurements of 24 to 36 inches. These are 
mostly Utility suits in Harris tweed and bird’s-eye design and styled with 
reefer jackets and gored or kilted skirts. A suit gives a great thrill to a small gitl 
who has always worn a coat and dress. P. Joyce REYNOLDS, 


# R O SS W O RD N Oo e 9 3 (: 3. They have a oan in and out (5) 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 8. Cat, goat or rabbit (6) Fi : 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 936, Country Lire, 9. In a word, the good unrationed times (6) 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the . No, not the referee, though his job may take 
first post on Thursday, January 22, 1948 him across the fields (10) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. . What the serum did surreptitiously? (4) 


. “In life’s cool evening satiate of ——/ 
—Pope (8) 








. Left by rabbits? (6) 


. But it neither effervesces nor makes a noise 
under the fork (6, 3, 6) 


. Given some tricks, the system may emerge (6) 
. James and John (8) 
. Ridden for by high summer? (4) 
. Guardians of the dibs (10) 
. Turned mentor in Oxford (6) 
. The very coinage of a playwright’s brain (6) 
. Water bird (5) 
DOWN 
. An M.P. going to a reconstructed Caen will 
hardly need to (6) 
. Got up tint (4) f 
. Taken by a French prize-winner, perhaps (6) 
. Summer invitation (4, 2, 3, 3, 3) 
5. Wit does like a kind of wine (8) 
. Five books (10) 
. Hit or caress? (6) 
. For the snaps or the stamps (5) 
oe not confined to one pa 





. Implements for the dissipated (5) 
SHARPE'S . Nice gaps suitably arranged for gett 
C6 Ey.) [om | ae 
y, 28 . Red Sea (anagr.) (6) 
ae & & oe . Fruit calling on the hills (6) 
; . The value of the uncommon (6) 


5. ‘*Then to the well — stage anon, 
‘If Jonson’s learned sock be on.” 


Wedding btationry i “cami 


The winner of Crossword No. 9°4 # 

















a SHARPES CLASSIC” SOLUTION TO N 935. Th i f this C ‘d, the cl of which 
oO. . € winner oO, 1s rossworda, € Clues OF WHC 

BIRTHDAY CARDS AT YOUR STATIONERS appeared in the issue of January 9, will be announced next week. Miss I. H. Slatcher, 

ACROSS.—1, Rolling stock; 8, Nomadic; 9, Armlets; 11, Evil eye; re . 
12, Turmoil; 13, Lasts; 14, Exculpate; 16, Goose step; 19, Brawl; 21, Need- 45, Park View Road, 
ing; 23, Russian, 24, Enlarge; 25, Surloin; 26, Permanent way.. DOWN.— ) 
1, Remains; 2, Ladders; 3, Inclement; 4, Grant; 5, Timbrel; 6, Cremona; New Eltham, S.E 
7, Intelligence; 10, Silver lining; 15 Caparison; 17, Overlie; 18, Epigram; 
19, Bestrew; 20, Alimony; 22, Green ; 
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